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THE PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAM JAMES. 


PHILOSOPHY so complete and so significant as that of 
William James, touching, as it does, every traditional 
problem, and expressing through the medium of personal genius 
the characteristic tendencies of an epoch, cannot be hastily esti- 
mated. There is no glory to be won by pressing the attack 
upon its unguarded defenses; while solemn verdicts, whether of 
commendation or censure, would surely prove premature and 
injudicious. But there is perhaps one service to be rendered to 
James and to philosophy for which this is the most suitable 
occasion, the service, namely, of brief and proportionate exposi- 
tion. Every philosophical system suffers from accidental em- 
phasis due to the temporal order of production and to the exi- 
gencies of controversy. Toward the close of his life James himself 
felt the need of assembling his philosophy, of giving it unity 
and balance. It was truly one philosophy, one system of thought, 
but its total structure and contour had never been made explicit. 
That James should not have lived to do this work himself is an 
absolute loss to mankind, for which no efforts of mine can in the 
least compensate.' But I should like to make a first rude sketch, 
which may, I hope, despite its flatness and its bad drawing, 
at least suggest the form of the whole and the proper emphasis 
of the parts. 

If one could read James’s writings in a day, and forget the 
order of their publication, one would, I think, find that they 
treated of three great topics, the nature of the human mind, the 

1James left an unfinished “Introduction to Philosophy,” in which he had made 
a beginning of a systematic restatement of his philosophy, but owing to its incom- 
pleteness it does not, as it stands, afford the reader the total view which was in the 


author’s mind as he composed it. 
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structure and criteria of knowledge, and the grounds of religious 
belief. Were one then to take into consideration the writer’s 
development, together with his interests and his aptitudes, one 
would be brought to see that the first of these topics was original 
and fundamental. James’s philosophy was a study of man, or 
of life. The biological and medical sciences, psychology, philos- 
ophy proper, and religion, were not for him so many independent 
disciplines, from which he chose now one and now another 
owing to versatility or caprice, but so many sources of light 
concerning human nature. So that while one has difficulty in 
classifying him within a curriculum or hierarchy of the sciences, 
since he ignored such distinctions and even visited the intellectual 
under-world when it suited his purpose, his mind was none the 
less steadily focused on its object. His knowledge was on the 
one hand as unified, and on the other hand as rich and diversified, 
as its subject-matter. In the summary which follows I shall 
first give an account of his general views of the human mind; 
after which I shall discuss his view of man’s great enterprises, 
knowledge and religion. 


THE NATURE OF THE HUMAN MIND. 


1. Mind as interested and selective—tIn his first published 
article, on ‘““Spencer’s Definition of Mind,""' James adopts a stand- 
point which he never leaves. His object is man the organism, 
saving himself and asserting his interests within the natural en- 
vironment. These interests, the irreducible ‘teleological factor,’ 
must be the centre and point of reference in any account of mind. 
The defect in Spencer’s view of mind as correspondence of ‘inner’ 
and ‘outer’ relations, lies in its failing to recognize that such 
correspondence is relative to the organism’sinterests. ‘‘So that 
the Spencerian formula, to mean anything definite at all, must, 
at least, be re-written as follows: ‘Right or intelligent mental 
action consists in the establishment, corresponding to outward 
relations, of such inward relations and reactions as will favor the 
survival of the thinker, or at least, his physical well-being.’ ’” 


1The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, Vol. XII, Jan., 1878. 
*Loc. cit., p. 5. 
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The mind is not a ‘mirror’ which passively reflects what it 
chances to come upon. Itinitiates and tries; and its correspond- 
ence with the ‘outer’ world means that its effort successfully 
meets the environment in behalf of the organic interest from 
which it sprang. The mind, like an antenna, feels the way for 
the organism. It gropes about, advances and recoils, making 
many random efforts and many failures; but is always urged into 
taking the initiative by the pressure of interest, and doomed to 
success or failure in some hour of trial when it meets and engages 
the environment. Such is mind, and such, according to James, 
are all its operations. These characters, interest, activity, trial, 
success, and failure, are its generic characters when it is observed 
concretely; and they are the characters which should take 
precedence of all others in the description of every special 
undertaking of mind, such as knowing, truth-getting, and 
believing. 

The action of the mind is not, however, creative. Its ideas 
are not of its own making, but rather of its own choosing. At 
every stage of its development, on every level of complexity, 
the mind is essentially a selective agency, ‘‘a theatre of simul- 
taneous possibilities.” The sense-organs select from among 
simultaneous stimuli; attention is selective from among sensa- 
tions; morality is selective from among interests. And above all, 
thought is selective. The unity and discreteness of ‘things’ first 
arises from interest in some special group of qualities, and from 
among the group the mind then selects some to represent it 
most truly as its ‘essential’ characters. Reasoning is not the 
mere mechanism of association. The garrulous mind, in which 
the course of ideas is allowed to proceed as it will, is unreason, a 
symptom of mental decay. To reason is to guide the course of 
ideas, through discriminating and accentuating those whose asso- 
ciates are to the point. Human sagacity and genius, as well as 
the whole overwhelming superiority of man to brute, are to be 
attributed to a capacity for extracting the right characters from 
the undifferentiated chaos of primeval experience; the right 
characters being those which are germane to the matter in hand, 

1Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 288. 
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or those which enable the mind to pass to similars over a bridge 
of identities.' 

2. The relational or functional theory of consciousness.—Let us 
now look at mind from a somewhat different angle. If its opera- 
tions are selective rather than creative, it follows that it derives 
its content from its environment, and adds nothing to that con- 
tent save the circumstance of its selection. If the term ‘con- 
sciousness’ be used to designate the mind’s content, that manifold 
which can be held in view and examined by introspection, then 
consciousness is not a distinct substance, or even a distinct 
quality, but a grouping, exclusive and inclusive, of characters 
borrowed from the environment. James first offered this account 
of the matter in the article entitled ‘‘Does Consciousness Exist?” 
published in 1904. But he then wrote: “For twenty years past 
I have mistrusted ‘consciousness’ as an entity; for seven or eight 
years I have suggested its non-existence to my students.’ This 
theory is therefore both closely related to his other theories, and 
also of long standing. 

In suggesting the ‘non-existence’ of consciousness, James meant, 
of course, to prepare the way for an account of its true character. 
This turn of thought may perhaps be paraphrased as follows. 
If by a thing’s existence you mean its separate existence, its 
existence as wholly other than, or outside of, other things, as 
one planet exists outside another, then consciousness does not 
exist. For consciousness differs from other things as one group- 
ing differs from another grouping of the same terms; as, for 
example, the Republican Party differs from the American people. 
But this is its true character, and i. this sense it exists. One 
is led to this conclusion if one resolutely refuses to yield to the 
spell of words. What do we find when we explore that quarter 
to which the word ‘consciousness’ directs us? We find at first 
glance some particular idea character, such as blue; and at 
second glance another particular character, such as roundness. 
Which of these is consciousness? Evidently neither. For there 


10. cit., Ch. V, IX, XIII, XIV, XXII. Cf. especially, Vol. I, pp. 284-290; Vol. 


II, pp. 329-366. 
*Journal of Phil., Psych., and Sc. Methods, Vol. 1, 1904, p. 477. 
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is no discoverable difference between these characters thus 
severally regarded, and certain parts of nature. Furthermore 
there is no discoverable community of nature among these 
characters themselves. But continue the investigation as long 
as you please, and you simply add content to content, without 
either finding any class of elements that belong exclusively to 
consciousness, or any conscious ‘“‘menstruum”’ in which the ele- 
ments of content are suspended. The solution of the riddle lies 
in the fact that one term may be called by several names corre- 
sponding to the several relationships into which it enters. It is 
necessary only to admit that ‘“‘every smallest bit of experience 
is a multum in parvo plurally related, that each relation is one 
aspect, character, or function, way of its being taken, or way of 
its taking something else; and that a bit of reality when actively 
engaged in one of these relations is not by that very fact engaged 
in all the other relations simultaneously. The relations are not all 
what the French call solidaires with one another. Without losing 
its identity a thing can either take up or drop another thing, 
like the log . . . which by taking up new carriers and dropping 
old ones can travel anywhere with a light escort.” I have 
quoted this passage in full because of its far-reaching importance. 
But we have to do here only with the application to the question 
of consciousness. The elements or terms which enter into con- 
sciousness and become its content may, on these grounds, be the 
same elements which in so far as otherwise related compose 
physical nature. The elements themselves, the ‘materia prima’ 
or ‘stuff of pure experience,’ are neither psychical nor physical.? 
A certain spatial and dynamic system of such elements con- 
stitutes physical nature; taken in other relations they con- 
stitute ‘ideal’ systems, such as logic and mathematics; while 
in still another grouping, and in a specific functional rela- 
tion, they make up ‘the inner history of a person.” This 
functional relation is meaning or knowing, and the discussion 
of it falls under another heading. The grouping or pattern 


1 Pluralistic Universe, pp. 322-323. Cf. Jour. of Phil., Psych.,and Sc. Meth., 
Vol. II, 1905, p. 282. 

*See below, p. 17. 

‘Journal of Phil., Psych., and Sc. Methods, Vol. I, 1904, p. 483. 
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which is characteristic of the individual consciousness is best 
described in connection with ‘‘the experience of activity.” 

But before leaving this topic it is important to call attention to 
a corollary which is capable of a very wide application. The 
common or ‘neutral’ elements of pure experience serve not only 
to connect consciousness with the various objective orders of 
being, but also to connect different units of consciousness with 
another. Two or more minds become co-terminous and com- 
mutable through containing the same elements. We can thus 
understand ‘how two minds can know one thing.’”' In precisely 
the same way the same mind may know the same thing at dif- 
ferent times. The different pulses of one consciousness may thus 
overlap and interpenetrate. And where these pulses are suc- 
cessive, the persistence of these common factors, marginal in 
one and focal in the next, gives to consciousness its peculiar 
connectedness and continuity. There is no need, therefore, of a 
synthesis ab extra; there is sameness, and permanence, and uni- 
versality within the content itself. Finally, just as several in- 
dividual minds, and the several moments of one individual mind, 
are ‘co-conscious,’ so there is no reason why human minds should 
not be ‘confluent in a higher consciousness.” 

3. The experience of activity—A certain grouping of the ele- 
ments of experience, a grouping in which activity and affec- 
tional states are the most marked characteristics, constitutes ‘the 
individualized self.’ “‘Simon-pure activity,’ ‘activity an sich,’ 
is a fictitious entity. But we are not on that account to banish 
the word ‘activity’ from our philosophical vocabulary, since there 
is a specific experience-complex for which it may be rightly and 
profitably used. “If the word have any meaning it must denote 
what there is found. . . . The experiencer of such a situation 
possesses all that the idea contains. He feels the tendency, the 
obstacle, the will, the strain, the triumph, or the passive giving 
up, just as he feels the time, the space, the swiftness or intensity, 


lJour. of Phil., Psych., and Sc. Meth., Vol. 11, 1905, pp. 176 ff. 

2 Pluralistic Universe, p. 290. Cf. Lecture VII, passim. For the development 
of James's view concerning the “compounding of consciousness,” cf. Principles of 
Psychology, Vol. 1, pp. 160, 161; “The Knowing of Things Together,”” Psych. Rev., 
Vol. II, 1895; Pluralistic Universe, Lecture V. 
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the movement, the weight and color, the pain and pleasure, the 
complexity, or whatever remaining factors the situation may 
involve.” This specific train or pattern of experiences being 
taken to constitute activity, it will constitute ‘my’ activity in so 
far as it is accompanied by certain affectional states, in other 
words, in so far as it centres in certain experiences of my own body. 
For affectional states are quasi-bodily. They do not belong 
exclusively either to the mental or to the physical order. That 
which is attractive or repugnant stirs the body as well as the 
mind. ‘“Theinteresting aspects of things’ rule the consecution of 
our several conscious streams; but they are “not wholly inert 
physically, though they be active only in those small corners 
of physical nature which our bodies occupy.’” The individual- 
ized self is thus a peculiar assemblage or field of elements, which 
“comes at all times with our body as its centre, centre of vision, 
centre of action, centre of interest. ...The body is the storm 
centre, the origin of codrdinates, the constant place of stress in 
all that experience-train. Everything circles round it, and is felt 
from its point of view. The word ‘I,’ then, is primarily a noun 
of position, just like ‘this’ and ‘here.’ Activities attached to 
‘this’ position have prerogative emphasis. ... The ‘my’ of 
them is the emphasis, the feeling of perspective-interest in which 
they are dyed.’ 

And precisely as there is no consciousness an sich, and no 
activity an sich, so there is no mental power or ‘effectuation’ an 
sich. The causality of mind lies in the drama, train, conjunction, 
or series which is peculiar to the mind-complex. ‘Sustaining, 
persevering, striving, paying with effort as we go, hanging on, 
and finally achieving our intention—this is action, this is effectua- 
tion in the only shape in which, by a pure experience-philosophy, 
the whereabouts of it anywhere can be discussed. . . . Real 
effectual causation . . . is just that kind of conjunction which 
our own activity series reveal.’"* We meet here with a type of 

The Experience of Activity,” in Pluralistic Universe, pp. 376-380. 

**The Place of Affectional Facts in a World of Pure Experience," Jour. of Phil., 
Psych., and Sc. Meth., Vol. 11, 1905, p. 286, and passim. 

3Pluralistic Universe, p. 380, note. 


‘Ibid., pp. 390, 392. For the bearing of this on the question of freedom, see 
below, pp. 24 ff. 
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process that is sui generis. Whether human action is determined 
primarily by this process, or by the elementary processes of the 
nerve-cells, James does not attempt to decide. It is essentially 
a question between the activities of longer and of shorter span; 
“naively we believe, and humanly and dramatically we like to 
believe,” that the two are at work in life together.' 

If we assemble these various aspects of mind, we can picture 
it in its concrete wholeness. The organism operates interestedly 
and selectively within its natural environment; and the manifold 
of elements thus selected compose the mind’s content. But this 
content when viewed by itself exhibits certain characteristic 
groupings, patterns, and conjunctions. Of these the knowledge 
process is the most striking. But as the body is the original 
instrument of selection and the source of individual bias, so 
bodily states and bodily orientation will be the nucleus of each 
individual field of content. 


THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 


1. The function of cognition——To understand the originality 
and value of James’s contributions to this subject, it is indispen- 
sable that one should see his problem. One must respect the 
difficulty before one can appreciate his solution of it. James's 
problem can perhaps be formulated as follows: How can idea 
and object be éwo, and yet one be knowledge of the other, and 
both fall within the same individual conscious field? And this 
problem James proposes to solve empirically, that is, by an 
examination of cognition in the concrete. Just what is it that 
takes place, just what is to be found, when I have an idea of an 
object? 

Although James’s discussions of knowledge relate mainly to 
this dual or mediated type, to knowledge about the thing 0} 
which I have by virtue of the idea a, he does not regard this as 
the only type or as the standard type. ‘Knowledge about’ is a 
derivative of ‘direct’ knowledge, or ‘knowledge of acquaintance,’ 
and is never more than a provisional substitute for it. Repre- 
sentation is cognitive only in so far as it is a virtual presentation. 
In direct knowledge, or knowledge of acquaintance, “‘any one and 

bid., p. 387. 
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the same that in experience must figure alternately as a thing 
known and as a knowledge of the thing, by reason of two diver- 
gent kinds of context into which, in the general course of experi- 
ence, it gets woven.”"' In knowledge of this type, in other words, 
the thing itself is acted on and felt about in the manner char- 
acteristic of an individual conscious field. The most notable 
case of this is sense-perception. In so far as there is here any 
difference between the knowing and the known, the knowing 
is simply the context, the company into which the thing known 
is received. And the individual knower will be that nuclear 
bodily complex which has already been described. The function 
of such knowledge is evidently to get things thus directly acted 
on, or thus directly introduced into life. 

But, humanly speaking, if the range of life is not to be narrowly 
circumscribed, it is necessary that most things should appear in 
it vicariously, that is, represented by what is known ‘about’ 
them. ‘The towering importance for human life of this kind of 
knowing lies in the fact that an experience that knows another 
can figure as its representative, not in any quasi-miraculous ‘epis- 
temological’ sense, but in the definite practical sense of being its 
substitute in various operations.’* Thus the function of ‘knowl- 
edge about’ is to provide substitutes for things which it is prac- 
tically impossible to know directly, so that the original function 
of knowledge may be widely extended. It is only a special case 
of that which is characteristic of all organized life, the broadening 
of its scope by delegation and indirection. And we are thus 
brought to the consideration of a narrow and definite problem. 
When may one item be, for cognitive purposes, substituted for 
another? That which may thus be substituted is ‘knowledge 
about,’ or ‘idea of,’ the thing for which it is so substituted, and 
the thing for which the substitution is made is the object. So 
that our question is equivalent to the traditional question, ‘‘What 
is the relation between an idea and its object?”” But it is impor- 
tant to bear in mind that James’s question cannot be answered 

Essence of Humanism,” in The Meaning of Truth, p. 127. Cf. passim, and 


“Function of Cognition,”’ ibid., pp. 10 ff. 
**Relation between Knower and Known,” ibid., p. 110. 
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simply by saying that idea and object are identical. That in 
many cases they are identical, and that in ali cases they are 
virtually identical, he does not deny. But he asks particularly 
about that respect in which they are not identical; where there 
is an actual otherness of content, or an actual temporal progres- 
sion from the one to the other. And it must also be remembered 
that James does not permit himself to deal with this question on 
other than empirical grounds; in other words, he assumes that 
all the terms referred to must be such as can be brought together 
within one field of consciousness.' The older dualism, in which 
the something ‘inside’ represents something ‘outside’ every pos- 
sible extension of the individual's consciousness, is regarded as 
obsolete? 

The relation characteristic of an idea and its object can be 
analyzed into two factors, intention and agreement.’ In the first 
place the idea must somehow ‘mean’ its object, that is, designate 
which thing is its object. And intention is prior to agreement. 
It is not sufficient that an idea should simply agree with some- 
thing; it must agree with ts object; and until its object has 
been identified no test of agreement can be applied. “It is not 
by dint of discovering which reality a feeling ‘resembles’ that we 
find out which reality it means. We become first aware of 
which one it means, and then we suppose that to be the one it 
resembles.’ But intention is essentially a practical matter. 
What one intends is like one’s goal or one’s destination, in being 
what one’s actions converge on or towards. And the idea owes 
its existence as such to an intention or plan of action of 
which the ‘intended’ is the terminus. Intention is of course 
often equivocal; but the intention is revealed, and becomes 
less and less equivocal, as the plan of action unfolds. It is 
this which accounts for the superiority of gesture over words. 
If one can hold up the object, lay one’s hand on it, or even point 
to it, its identity becomes unmistakable.’ So we must conclude 


1For the meaning of ‘empiricism,’ see below, pp. 16ff. 

Essence of Humanism,” op. cil., pp. 126-127. 

*“Function of Cognition,” op. cit., passim and especially pp. 28-32. 
‘Tbid., p. 25. 

5Cf. ibid., pp. 25, 35; also “Meaning of the Word Truth,” of. cit., p. 217. 
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that where the action on the object is not completed, the object 
is intended in so far as there is an incipient train of action which 
if completed would terminate in that thing. I may here and 
now have an idea of ‘the tigers in India,’ that is, mean, intend, 
or refer to them, inasmuch as what is in my mind is so connected 
circumstantially with the actual India and its tigers, that if I 
were to follow it up I should be brought face to face with them. 
In other words, to have an idea of a thing is to have access to it 
even when it is not present. 

But an idea must not only intend its object; it must also in 
some sense, ‘agree’ with it. And here again we find that the 
essential thing is practical connection; for identity, or even simi- 
larity, is evidently not necessary. ‘‘Weare universally held both 
to intend, to speak of, and to reach conclusions about—to know 
in short—particular realities, without having in our subjective 
consciousness any mind-stuff that resembles them even in a 
remote degree. We are instructed about them by language 
which awakens no consciousness beyond its sound; and we know 
which realities they are by the faintest and most fragmentary 
glimpse of some remote context that they may have and by no 
direct imagination of themselves.’"* Since it is not always neces- 
sary that the idea should resemble its object, we must conclude 
that the minimum agreement which is required of all ideas cannot 
be resemblance. And we shall understand that minimum agree- 
ment best where it is barest, where it is not complicated by the 
accident of agreement. The best example, then, will be the 
agreement of words with their objects. Now a word agrees with 
its object inasmuch as by an established convention it leads to 
a particular thing, or enables one to find it. And what is true 
of single words will also be true of combinations of words; they 
will ‘agree’ when they are so connected with a combination of 
things as to enable one to reverse the verbalizing operation and 
substitute that combination of things for them. But since it is 
possible that my idea should not prepare me for what it intends, 
it is evident that we are already within the domain of truth and 
error; agreement being the same thing as truth, and disagreement 

10p. cil., pp. 43-50. *“Function of Cognition,” op. cit., pp. 30-31. 
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the same thing as error. And this is a matter for special and 
detailed examination. 

Before leaving the present topic, however, it is worth while 
once more to point out that for James all knowledge is virtually 
direct or presentative. First, the safest and surest of our every-day 
knowledge is sense-perception. Second, while it is not necessary 
that the idea should resemble its object, the idea will ordinarily 
be some fragment of the object, abstracted and made to serve 
for the whole. And in so far as this is the case the idea and its 
object are identical. Third, even mediated knowledge is com- 
pleted only when by means of it the object is brought directly 
into the mind. So that the best idea would be that which would 
“lead to an actual merging of ourselves with the object, to an 
utter mutual confluence and identification.”" In other words, 
knowledge, generally speaking, is the entrance of things belonging 
otherwise to nature or some ideal order into the context of the 
individual life. Mediated knowledge, in which there is a dif- 
ference and an extrinsic connection between the idea and its 
object, is incidental to knowledge thus defined, a means, simply, 
of extending its scope by the method of substitution. 

2. The pragmatic nature of truth—The function of knowledge 
reveals the locus of the problem of truth. Truth is something 
which happens to ideas owing to their relation to their objects, 
that is, to the things which they are ‘about.’ Ideas are true ‘of’ 
their objects, it being assumed that the objects are both different 
from the beliefs and intended by them. The pragmatic theory 
of truth means nothing except so far as applied to this particular 
situation. If the specific complexity of the situation be not 
taken account of, then the theory becomes labored and meaning- 
less. James convicts most of the objectors to pragmatism of over- 
looking, or over-simplifying, this problem. If one identifies truth 
with fact, one is simply ignoring James’s question as to how one 
fact can be true of another, as is supposed to be the case in all 
mediated knowledge. If one says that true beliefs are beliefs 
in true propositions, truth being an indefinable property of some 
propositions, one is evading the troublesome question as to what 

“A Word More about Truth,” op. cit., p. 156. 
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is meant by belief im, and one is neglecting the fact that in nearly 
all actual knowledge the content of the believing state, or what 
is believed, differs from that which it is believed about. So that 
James’s question will simply reappear as the question how a 
true belief about a ‘true proposition’ (in the opponent’s sense) 
differs from a false belief about that same proposition. Or, 
finally, if one defines truth in terms of a hypothetical omniscience, 
one transfers the problem to a domain where its empirical exami- 
nation is impossible, and meanwhile leaves untouched the ques- 
tion of that human truth that can be empirically examined, 
including the truth of the hypothesis of omniscience.' 

Let us then resort to that corner of the world to which James’s 
question invites attention. We find, on the one hand, some- 
thing belonging, let us say, to the realm of physical nature. We 
find, on the other hand, some particular individual’s particular 
belief, idea, or statement with reference to that thing. What, 
then, do we find to be characteristic of the idea in so far as true 
of the thing? We are not asking for a recipe for the making of 
truth; still less for an infallible recipe. We desire only to under- 
stand ‘‘what the word ‘true’ means, as applied to a statement,” 
“what truth actually consists of,’ “‘the relation to its object that 
makes an idea true in any given instance.’’? Weshall be faithful to 
James’s meaning if we articulate the situation expressly. Let } 
represent a certain individual thing, assumed to exist; and let a 
represent somebody’s idea of 5, also assumed to exist. @ may 
be similar to }, or dissimilar; but in any case, it must ‘intend’ 
b, in the manner already defined. It should also be remarked 
that a and } belong to one manifold of experience, in the sense 
that the same individual mind may proceed from the one to the 
other. Our question, then, is this: When is a true of 6? The 
pragmatist answer is as follows:*@ owes its existence as an 


1The volume entitled The Nature of Truth is devoted almost entirely to the 
removal of these misapprehensions. Cf. especially the preface, and Nos. VI, VIII, 
IX, and XIV. 

20>. cit., pp. 221, 234, 235. 

*This is not a close paraphrase of any portion of the text, but is arrived at by 
using the polemical statement in The Nature of Truth to give greater precision 
to the constructive statement in Lect. VI of Pragmatism. 
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idea to some interest; if there were no interested minds at work 
in the world, then the world would consist only of }’s.' Ideas, 
whether they be mere conventional signs for things or selected 
aspects of things, arise only because of some practical motive. 
Furthermore the relation of intention which connects an idea 
with some thing and makes that thing ifs object, is due to the 
same interest or motive which selected the idea.? Finally, then, 
a is true of 6 when this interest which selected a and related it 
to b, is satisfied. In short, a is true of 6 when it is a successful 
ideating of b.* 

We shall gain in clearness and explicitness if we now dis- 
tinguish the cases of applied and theoretical truth. We may 
suppose @ to arise, first, as a mode of conceiving } for some use 
to which } is to be put. Then, when by virtue of the conception 
a I am enabled to handle or control }, and reach the desired 
end by so doing, I have a true idea of a, in the applied sense. 
This kind of truth is much the more common. If we include 
such knowledge as animals possess, and all of that human com- 
petence and skill which is not exactly formulated—all of the art 
which is not science—it is evident that in bulk it far exceeds the 
knowledge which is immediately related to the theoretical motive. 
But pragmatism is not intended as a disparagement of theory. 
James naturally resents the description of it “as a characteristically 
American movement, a sort of bobtailed scheme of thought, excel- 
lently fitted for the man on the street, who naturally hates theory 
and wants cash returns immediately.’’* Indeed, owing to the em- 
phasis given the matter by the turn of controversy, the pragmatist 
writers have devoted a somewhat disproportionate amount of 
space to the discussion of theoretical truth. That the theoretical 
process is itself interested in its own way, that it has its character- 
istic motive and its characteristic successes and failures, is a 
fact that no one has ever questioned. And ‘theoretical truth,’ 
so-called, is its success. An idea is true theoretically, when it 


'See above, pp. 2ff. *See above, pp. rof. 

*This success may be actual or potential. What James means by ‘potential’ is 
clearly stated in Meaning of Truth, p. 93. Butin any case truth cannot be de- 
fined without reference to the success. 

‘Meaning of Truth, p. 185. 
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works for the theoretical purpose. It remains only to discover 
what that purpose may be. What, then, is the theoretical motive 
for the formation of ideas? Or what is the virtue of forming 
ideas of things, different from the things themselves, when there 
is no occasion, immediate or remote, for acting on the things? 
In order, the pragmatist replies, to have a compact and easily 
stored access to these things; in order to be able to find, should 
one want them, more things than there are room for within the 
mind at any one time. It follows, then, that the mark of a good 
idea, from this point of view, is its enabling one by means of it 
to come directly at a large number of particular facts, which it 
means. Verification is thus the trying out, the demonstration, 
of an idea’s capacity to lead to its objects and obtain their direct 
presentation to mind. Thus a is true of b, in the theoretical 
sense, when by virtue of having a in mind I can bring } into mind, 
a being more compact than 6. And the adequacy of a will 
depend upon the extent to which it puts me in virtual possession 
of the full or complete nature of 6. There is always a sense in 
which nothing can be so true of as d itself, and were it humanly 
possible to know everything directly and simultaneously, as we 
know aspects of things in sense-perception, then there would be 
no occasion for the existence of ideas. But then there would 
be no truth, in the particular sense in which James uses the term. 

It is worth while to observe that when James defines truth in 
terms of satisfaction, he has in mind a very specific sort of 
satisfaction, a determined satisfaction, in which the conditions 
of satisfaction are imposed on the one hand by the environment, 
and on the other hand by the interest which called the idea 
forth.!. This is by no means the same thing as to say that an 
idea which is satisfactory is therefore true. It must be satis- 
factory for a particular purpose, and under particular circum- 
stances. An idea has a certain work to do, and it must do that 
work in order to be commended as true. There is a situation, 
again a special situation, in which the general usefulness or 
liveableness of an idea may be allowed to count toward its 
acceptance. But the case is exceptional, and is not neces- 

1Cf. op. cit., pp. 192 ff. 
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sarily implied in the pragmatic theory. I have thought it on 
the whole clearer and fairer, therefore, to consider it in another 
connection.' 

The pragmatic theory of truth is closely connected in the 
author’s mind with ‘the pragmatic method.’ It emphasizes the 
particular and presentable consequences of ideas, and is thus 
opposed to verbalism, to abstractionism, to agnosticism, and to 
loose and irrelevant speculation. But pragmatism here merges 
into empiricism, where the issues are wider and more diverse. 

3. Empiricism.—James was an empiricist in the most general 
sense, in that he insisted on the testing of an idea by a resort 
to that particular experience which it means. An idea which 
does not relate to something which may be brought directly 
before the same mind that entertains the idea, is not properly 
an idea at all; and two ideas are different only in so far as the 
things to which they thus lead differ in some particular respect. 
“The meaning of any proposition can always be brought down 
to some particular consequence in our future practical experience, 
whether passive or active . . . the point lying rather in the fact 
that the experience must be particular than in the fact that it 
must be active.’ Similarly, ‘“‘the whole originality of pragma- 
tism, the whole point in it, is its use of the concrete way of 
seeing.”* Empiricism, or pragmatism, in this sense, is essentially 
an application of James’s theory of the function of ideas. Since 
it is their office to pave the way for direct knowledge, or to be 
temporarily substituted for it, their efficiency is conditioned by 
their unobtrusiveness, by the readiness with which they sub- 
ordinate themselves. The commonest case of an idea in James’s 
sense is the word; and the most notable example of his pragmatic 
or empirical method is his own scrupulous avoidance of verbalism. 
He reaches his conclusions while standing in the very presence 
of the things he is referring to; and so little weight does he attach 
to the words in which he reports his conclusion that he can be 
understood only by those who are standing by and lookingon. It 


1See below, under The Right to Believe, pp. 21 ff. *Meaning of Truth, p. 210. 
40p. cit., p. 216. For the more popular exposition of this method, and the 
illustrative application of it, cf. Pragmatism, Lectures II, III. 
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follows that since ideas are in and of themselves of no cognitive 
value, since they are essentially instrumental, they are always 
on trial, and “liable to modification in the course of future ex- 
perience.’ The method of hypothesis and experiment is thus 
the method universal, and the canons of parsimony and verifi- 
ability apply to philosophy as well as to science. 

Empiricism in a narrower sense is the postulate ‘‘that the only 
things that shall be debatable among philosophers shall be things 
definable in terms drawn from experience.’ We find experience 
itself described as “‘a process in time, whereby innumerable par- 
ticular terms lapse and are superseded by others.”* This does 
not mean that experience is to be identified with the manifold 
of sense-perception, for he refers repeatedly to ‘conceptual expe- 
rience."* Nor does it mean that experience is to be identified 
with the experienced, that is, with consciousness. Consciousness, 
like matter, is a part of it. Indeed, “there is no general stuff of 


which experience at large is made.’’ ‘“‘It is made of that, of just 
what appears, of space, of intensity, of flatness, of brownness, 
heaviness, or what not. . . . Experience is only a collective name 


for all these sensible natures, and save for time and space (and, 
if you like, for ‘being’) there appears no universal element of 
which all things are made.’ Experience, then, is a colorless 
name for things in their spatial-temporal conjunctions. Things 
are experienced when these conjunctions are immediately present 
in the mind; in other words, when they are directly known here 
and now, or when such a here-and-now knowledge is possible. 
In other words, we are again brought back to a fundamental 
insistence on direct or presentative knowledge. In respect of 
this insistence James is a lineal descendent of Berkeley, Hume, 
and Mill, and a brother of Shadworth Hodgson and Ernst Mach. 
In all of these writers the insistence on the immanence of the 
object of knowledge has tended to lead to phenomenalism; and 
James, like the rest, is a phenomenalist, as opposed to dualism 


Will to Believe, Preface, p. vii. *Meaning of Truth, preface, p. xii. 

*Jbid., p. 111. ‘See below, p. 19. 

**Does Consciousness Exist?’’ Jour. of Phil., Psych., and Sc. Meth., Vol. I, 
1904, p. 487. 
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and transcendentalism. But in his later writings at least, he 
has made it perfectly clear that while things are ‘what they are 
known as,’ they need not be known in order to be. Their being 
known is an accidental relation into which they directly enter 
as they are.' To limit knowledge to experience means only to 
limit it to what may be immediately apprehended as here and 
now, to what may be brought directly before the mind in some 
particular moment of its history. 

James’s empiricism means, then, first, that ideas are to be 
tested by direct knowledge, and second, that knowledge is limited 
to what can be presented. There is, however, a third considera- 
tion which is both an application of these, and the means of 
avoiding a difficulty which is supposed to be fatal to them. This 
is what James calls ‘radical empiricism,’ the discovery that “the 
relations between things, conjunctive as well as disjunctive, are 
just as much matters of direct particular experience, neither 
more so nor less so, than the things themselves.’” ‘Adjacent 
minima of experience’’ are united by the “persistent identity of 
certain units, or emphases, or points, or objects, or members . . . 
of the experience continuum.’ Owing to the fact that the con- 
nections of things are thus found along with them, it is un- 
necessary to introduce any substance below experience, or any 
subject above, to hold things together. In spite of the atomistic 
sensationalists, relations are found, and in spite of Mr. Bradley, 
relations relate. And since the same term loses old relations 
and acquires new ones without forfeiting its identity, there is no 
reason to suppose the connections of things to be less adventitious 
and variable than they appear as a matter of fact to be. Thus 
the idealistic theory, which, in order that there may be some 
connection, conceives of an absolute and trans-experiential con- 
nection, is short-circuited.‘ This handling of the question of 
relations proves the efficacy of the empirical method, and the 
futility of ‘intellectualism.’ 


1Cf. “‘Does Consciousness Exist?”’ with “The Knowing of Things Together,”’ 
Psych. Rev., Vol. Il, 1895. Cf. also, below, p. 21. 

*Meaning of Truth, preface, p. xii. Cf. Pluralistic Universe, pp. 279-280. 

5 Pluralistic Universe, pp. 326, 356. Cf. Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 459. 

‘Cf. “The Thing and its Relations,"’ in Pluralistic Universe, pp. 347-369, 
passim. Cf. also above, p. 6, and below, p. 26. 
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4. Percepts and concepts. The critique of intellectualism.—The 
critical application of James’s theory of knowledge follows from 
his notion of conception and its relation to perception. ‘Abstract 
concepts . . . are salient aspects of our concrete experiences 
which we find it useful to single out.’"' He speaks of them else- 
where as things we have learned to ‘cut out,” as ‘flowers 
gathered,” and ‘“‘moments dipped out from the stream of time.’ 
Without doubt, then, they are elements of the given and in- 
dependent world; not invented, but selected—and for some prac- 
tical or theoretical purpose. To knowledge they owe not their 
being or their natures, but their isolation or abstraction and the 
cognitive use to which they are put. This use or function tends 
to obscure the fact that they are themselves ‘objective.’ They 
have, as a matter of fact, their own ‘ideal’ relations, their own 
‘lines of order,’ which when traced by thought become the systems 
of logic and mathematics. 

The human importance of concepts and of ideal systems lies 
in their cognitive function with reference to the manifold of sense 
perception. Therefore it is necessary to inquire just what kind 
of a knowledge of the latter they afford. Since they are extracts 
from the same experience-plenum, they may be, and to a large 
extent are, similar to their perceptual objects. But it is never 
the primary function of an idea to picture its object, and in 
this case, at least, a complete picturing is impossible. Because, 
in the first place, concepts are single and partial aspects of per- 
ceptual things, and never a thing’s totality. Although concep- 
tion exhibits these aspects clearly one by one, sense-perception 
apprehending the thing all at once, or concretely, will in spite of 
its inarticulateness always convey something—it may be only 
the fullness of potential concepts—which conception misses. It 
would follow, then, that a concept is true of a percept only so 


1Meaning of Truth, p. 246. 

2 Pluralistic Universe, p. 235. Cf. Principles of Psychology, on ‘“‘Conception,”’ 
and “‘Reasoning,”’ Chapters XII and XXII. 

**Does Consciousness Exist?’’ Jour. of Phil., Psych., and Sc. Meth., Vol. I, 
1904, pp. 482-483. Cf. Meaning of Truth, pp. 42, 195, note; Pluralistic Universe, 
PP. 339-340; Principles of Psychology, Ch. XXVIII. Here as elsewhere of two 
apparently conflicting statements I have taken the later. 
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far as it goes. But those who employ concepts are prone to 
use them ‘privatively,’ that is, as though they exhausted their 
perceptual object and prevented it from being anything more. 
This “treating of a name as excluding from the fact named what 
the name’s definition fails positively to include,” is what James 
calls ‘vicious intellectualism.”! 

But, in the second place, there is a more specific reason why 
concepts cannot adequately express the existential sense-mani- 
fold. Not only are they unequal to it because abstracted from 
it, but they are necessarily unlike it, in that the most character- 
istic aspects of the sense-manifold cannot be conveyed in con- 
ceptual form. This is the chief ground of James’s indictment of 
intellectualism, and is of critical importance to the understanding 
of his philosophy. It is important once more to note that the 
cognitive use of ideas does not depend upon their similarity to 
their objects. They may be abstracted aspects of their objects, 
or they may be entirely extraneous bits of experience, like words, 
connected with their objects only through their functional office. 
Now it is James’s contention that the most characteristic aspects 
of existence can be ideated only in this second way. They cannot 
be abstracted, they cannot themselves become the immediate 
objects of thought, although they can, of course, be led up to 
and functionally represented. Every bit of experience has “its 
quality, its duration, its extension, its intensity, its urgency, 
its clearness, and many aspects besides, no one of which can exist 
in the isolation in which our verbalized logic keeps it.”* The 
error of intellectualism lies in its attempt to make up such aspects 
as these out of logical terms and relations. The result is either 
a ridiculous over-simplification of existence, or the multiplication 
of paradoxes. The continuity of change, the union of related 
things, the fulness of the existent world, has to be sensed or felt, 
if its genuine character is to be known, as truly as color has to be 
seen or music heard. So that, so far as these aspects of existence 
are concerned, concepts are useful only for ‘purposes of practice,’ 


'Pluralistic Universe, p. 60. Cf. also pp. 218 ff. and Meaning of Truth, pp. 248, 
249 ff. 
* Pluralistic Universe, p. 256. 
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that is, to guide us to the sensible context, and not for ‘purposes 
of insight.” 

“Direct acquaintance and conceptual knowledge are thus com- 
plementary of each other; each remedies the other’s defects.””* 
Knowing is always in the last analysis witnessing—having the 
thing itself within the mind. This is the only way in which the 
proper nature, the original and intrinsic character of things is 
revealed. Thought itself is the means of thus directly envisaging 
some aspects of things. But owing to the peculiar conditions 
under which the mind operates, it is practically necessary to 
know most things indirectly. So thought has a second use, 
namely, to provide substitutes for aspects of things that can be 
known directly only by sense. The peculiar value of thought 
lies, then, in its direct grasp of the more universal elements, and 
in the range and economy of its indirect grasp of those elements 
which in their native quality can be directly grasped only by 
sense. 

Knowledge in all its varieties and developments arises from 
practical needs. It takes place within an environment to whose 
independent nature it must conform. If that environment be 
regarded as something believed, then it signifies truth already 
arrived at obediently to the same practical motives. But if it 
be conceived simply as reality, as it must also be conceived, then 
it is prior to all knowledge, and in no sense involved in the 
vicissitudes of knowledge. In short, James’s theory is epis- 
temology in the limited sense. It describes knowledge without 
implying any dependence of things on the knowing of them. 
Indeed, on the contrary, it is based explicitly on the acceptance 
of that non-mental world-order which is recognized by common 
sense, by science, and by philosophical realism.* 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


1. The right to believe-—James’s contribution to the study of 
religion is so considerable and so important as to stand by itself, 
beside his psychology and his philosophy. In the present meagre 


10p. cit., p. 290. Cf. Lectures V, VI, and VII, passim. 
20. cit., p. 251. 
*Cf. Meaning of Truth, Preface, and pp. 190-197, 212-216. 
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summary I shall deal only with what is directly related to the 
fundamentals of his philosophy, namely, to his theory of mind 
and his epistemology. Religion, like knowledge, is a reaction 
of man to his environment. Its motives are practical, and its 
issues, tests, and successes are practical. Religion is ‘a man’s 
total reaction upon life.’ It springs from ‘‘that curious sense of 
the whole residual cosmos as an everlasting presence, intimate or 
alien, terrible or amusing, lovable or odious.”* The positive 
or hopeful religion says ‘that the best things are the more eternal 
things,’ and ‘that we are better off even now’ if we believe so.’ 
There is a practical motive leading to some such belief, and there 
is an additional motive for taking the hopeful rather than the de- 
spairing view. Applying the theory of truth already expounded, it 
follows that that religious belief is true which satisfies the demands 
which give it birth. So far this might mean simply that it is 
important for life to have an idea of the ultimate nature of things, 
and as hopeful an idea as possible; in which case the true religion 
would be the idea which succeeded in meeting these requirements. 
It would be the verified hypothesis concerning the maximum of 
hopefulness which the universe justifies. But the case is not 
so simple as that. For no idea of the ultimate nature of things 
can be verified, that is, proved by following it into the direct 
presence of its object. And meanwhile it is practically necessary 
to adopt some such idea. So the question arises as to whether 
the general acceptability of an idea, including its service to other 
interests than the theoretical interest, may in this case be allowed 
tocount. To accept an idea, or to believe under such conditions 
and on such grounds, is an act of faith. What, then, is the 
justification of faith? 

Faith does not mean a defiance of proof but only a second best, 
a substitute where the evidence is not conclusive. ‘‘Faith means 
belief in something concerning which doubt is still theoretically 
possible; and as the test of belief is willingness to act, one may 
say that faith is the readiness to act in a cause the prosperous 


1 Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 35. In the “Varieties” the topic is cir- 
cumscribed for the sake of convenience. Cf. p. 31. 
*Will to Believe, pp. 25, 26. 
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issue of which is not certified to us in advance.’”" If it can be 
certified in advance, so much the better; but if not, then it 
may be proper to act confidently none the less. Now such is the 
case, first, when hesitation or suspension of action is equivalent 
to disbelief in a prosperous issue. Thus, “‘if I must not believe 
that the world is divine, I can only express that refusal by 
declining ever to act distinctively as if it were so, which can 
only mean acting on certain critical occasions as if it were not so, 
or in an irreligious way.’ ‘Logical scrupulosity’ may thus 
over-reach itself, and lead one to a virtual denial even in the face 
of probability. In the second place, there are ‘‘cases where faith 
creates its own verification.”” Belief in the success of an enter- 
prise in which the believer is himself engaged breeds the con- 
fidence which will help to make success. And religion is such an 
enterprise. ‘Believe, and you shall be right, for you shall save 
yourself.’” 

In short, ‘‘there is really no scientific or other method by which 
men can steer safely between the two opposite dangers of be- 
lieving too little or of believing too much.’’* We can neither 
limit belief to proof, for that would be to cut ourselves off from 
possibilities of truth that have a momentous importance for us; 
nor exempt our belief altogether from criticism, for that would be 
to forfeit our principal means to truth. There are genuine 
‘options’ for belief, options that are ‘live’ in that there is an 
incentive to choose, and ‘forced’ in that not to choose is still 
virtually to choose. Where such an option exists, hope may be 
allowed to convert objective or theoretical probability into 
subjective certainty. And the one momentous case of this is 
religion. 

2. Reflex action and theism.—That religious belief which is at 
once most probable on theoretical grounds, and most rational 
in the broader sense of making a ‘direct appeal to all those 
powers of our nature which we hold in highest esteem,’”* is theism. 


1Op. cit., p. 90. Cf. p. 1, and Meaning of Truth, p. 256. 
*Will to Believe, p. 55. %Op. cit., p. 97- 
‘Op. cit., p. xi. Cf. p. 128. ‘Op. cit., p. 3- 
*Op. cit., p. 110. Cf. pp. 115-116. 
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God is conceived as ‘the deepest power in the universe,’ and a 
power not ourselves, ‘which not only makes for righteousness, 
but which means it, and which recognizes us.’ ‘““To coéperate 
with His creation by the best and rightest response seems all He 
wants of us.’* Such an interpretation of the world most com- 
pletely answers our needs. ‘‘At a single stroke, it changes the 
dead blank it of the world into a living thou, with whom the 
whole man may have dealings.’’ “Our volitional nature must, 
then, until the end of time, exert a constant pressure upon the 
other departments of the mind to induce them to function to 
theistic conclusions.’* Here, then, is the possible and the pro- 
foundly desirable religious truth. To neglect it is to disbelieve 
it, which is equally arbitrary, and involves all the practical 
loss beside. While to accept it is to help make it true, since 
human efforts may assist in establishing the supremacy of the 
good. But what evidence may be adduced in its support? 

The answer to this question consists partly in the removal of 
difficulties, such as the dogmatism of science, and the problem of 
“the compounding of consciousness”’;* partly in the application 
to the religious experience of the theory of a ‘subconscious self.’ 
“We have in the fact that the conscious person is continuous with 
a wider self through which saving experiences come, a positive 
content of religious experience which, it seems to me, is literally 
and objectively true as far as it goes." When we ask ‘how far 
our transmarginal consciousness carries us if we follow it on its 
remoter side,’ ‘our over-beliefs begin’; but the evidence afforded 
by mystical experiences, thus construed by means of an estab- 
lished psychological theory, creates ‘a decidedly formidable 
probability’ in favor of the theistic hypothesis.*® 

3. The dilemma of determinism.—The belief in freedom, like 
the belief in God, cannot be proved. Here, again, belief has 
an option between a rigidly determined world and a world 
with alternative possibilities in it. Determinism “professes that 


10p. cit., p. 122. 20p. cit., p. 141. 

%O0p. cit., p. 127. 4See above, p. 6. 

‘Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 515. Cf. also ““The Energies of Men," 
Pui. Review, Vol. XVI, 1907, pp. 1 ff. 

‘Op. cit., pp. 513, 524; Pluralistic Universe, pp. 309 ff. 
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those parts of the universe already laid down absolutely appoint 
and decree what the other parts shall be.’"' Indeterminism, on 
the other hand, means that several futures are really possible, in 
the sense of being compatible with the same past. After the fact 
the one sequel is as reasonable as the other, and the fact itself 
throws no light on the question whether ‘another thing might or 
might not have happened in its place.’* For this reason the facts 
themselves can neither establish determinism nor disprove it. 
And since the facts are not decisive, man is warranted in taking 
into account the grave practical issues that are at stake. If the 
hypothesis of freedom be true, it relieves man from what would 
otherwise be an intolerable situation; and if he fails to accept 
the hypothesis because his doubts are not entirely dispelled, he 
virtually chooses the alternative which is worse without being 
any more probable. 

From a moral or religious point of view a determined world is 
a world in which evil is not only a fact, as it must be on any 
hypothesis, but a necessity. ‘‘Calling a thing bad means, if it 
mean anything at all, that the thing ought not to be, that some- 
thing else ought to be initsstead. Determinism, in denying that 
anything else can be in its stead, virtually defines the universe 
as a place in which what ought to be is impossible,—in other 
words, as an organism whose constitution is afflicted with an 
incurable taint, an irremediable flaw.’ In such a universe there 
are only two religious alternatives, despair or renunciation—a 
hopeless complaint that such a world should be, or the cultivation 
of a subjective willingness that anything should be. To adopt 
the latter alternative, or ‘gnosticism,’ as the only course that 
will bring peace of mind, is ‘to abandon the judgment of regret,’ 
and substitute an intellectual, sentimental, or sensual condoning 
of evil for the healthy moral effort to eradicate it.‘ Indeter- 
minism, on the other hand, is a doctrine of promise and relief.® 
It offers me ‘a world with a chance in it of being altogether good’; 
an escape from evil “‘by dropping it out altogether, throwing it 

“Dilemma of Determinism,"’ in Will to Believe, p. 150. Cf. passim. 


20. cit., p. 152. Cf. pp. 146, 156. 50. cit., pp. 161-162. 
‘Op. cit., pp. 162 ff. 5’ Pragmatism, pp. 119 ff. 
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overboard and getting beyond it, helping to make a universe 
that shall forget its very place and name.’ 

Although the belief in freedom is in the end an act of faith, 
there is evidence for its possibility or even probability. Freedom 
is not incompatible with any uniformity that has been discovered, 
but only with the dogma that uniformity must be absolute even 
if it has not been found to be so. If there be any real novelty 
in the world, any respects in which the future is not merely an 
unfolding of the past, then that is enough to leaven the whole. 
In the case of freedom of the will all that is required is ‘the 
character of novelty in activity-situations.’ The ‘effort’ or 
activity-process is the form of a whole ‘field of consciousness,"? 
and all that is necessary for freedom is that the duration and 
intensity of this process should not be ‘fixed functions of the 
object. That the experience of activity should contribute some- 
thing wholly new when it arises, is not only consistent with the 
facts ascertained by psychology, but is also in keeping with the 
general principles of radical empiricism. Old terms may enter 
jnto new relations; the unity of the world is not over-arching 
and static but a continuity from next to next, permitting of 
unlimited change without disconnection and disorder. Indeter- 
minism is thus no more than is to be looked for in a pluralistic 
universe. 

4. Pluralism and moralism.—Pluralism is essentially no more 
than the denial of absolute monism. ‘Absolute unity brooks no 
degrees’; whereas pluralism demands no more than that “you 
grant some separation among things, some tremor of independ- 
ence, some free play of parts on one another, some real novelty 
or chance, however minute.’* And pluralism in this sense fol- 
lows directly from James’s theory of knowledge. In the first 
place, absolute monism loses its authority the moment its a 
priori necessity is disproved. To account for knowledge other- 
wise is to render all this elaborate speculative construction un- 


10. cit., p. 297; Will to Believe, p. 178, and pp. 173 ff. 

* Pluralistic Universe, p. 391, note. Cf. above, pp. 6 ff. 

* Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 571. Cf. pp. 569-579, passim. 
‘Pragmatism, p. 160. Cf. Lecture IV, passim. 
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necessary. Asa hypothesis it is not wholly out of the question,' 
but it will not bear comparison with pluralism for intellectual 
economy, and it brings a number of artificial difficulties in its 
train.2 Second, there is positive evidence for the pluralistic 
hypothesis in the fact of ‘external relations.’ “It is just because 
so many of the conjunctions of experience seem so external that 
a philosophy of pure experience must tend to pluralism in its 
ontology.’’ Relations may be arranged according to their rela- 
tively conjunctive or disjunctive character: ‘confluence,’ ‘con- 
terminousness,’ ‘contiguousness,” ‘likeness,’ ‘nearness’ or ‘simul- 
taneousness,’ ‘in-ness,’ ‘on-ness,’ ‘for-ness,’ ‘with-ness,’ and finally 
mere ‘and-ness.’ With its parts thus related the universe has 
still enough unity to serve as a topic of discourse, but it is a 
unity of ‘concatenation,’ rather than of ‘co-implication.” 

The importance of such a conclusion for religious purposes 
is apparent. On the one hand, as we have already seen, evil is 
not necessarily implied by the rest of the universe, so that the 
universe as a whole is not compromised or irremediably vitiated 
by it. But on the other hand it must be admitted that the good 
is in a like position. The supremacy of the good is not guaran- 
teed, but is only made possible, and is thrown into the future as a 
goalofendeavor. Pluralism ‘has no saving message for incurably 
sick souls." It is no philosophy for the ‘tender-minded’; it 
makes life worth living only for those in whom the fighting spirit 
is alive.6 In the introduction to the Literary Remains of his 
father, James distinguished between the religious demand for an 
ultimate well-being, and that healthy-minded moralism in which 
“the life we then feel tingling through us vouches sufficiently for 
itself, and nothing tempts us to refer it to a higher source.’ 
It is this note which dominates James’s philosophy of life. It 
accounts for his relatively slight interest in immortality.’ He 


1Will to Believe, p. vii; Pluralistic Universe, p. 292. 

*Meaning of Truth, pp. 125 sq. 

*Pluralistic Universe, pp. 321-326, 358-361. Cf. Lecture VIII and Appendix 
A, passim. Cf. also above, p. 18. 

‘Meaning of Truth, p. 228. 

‘Cf. Pragmatism, Lecture I, and “Is Life Worth Living?” in Will to Believe. 

®*Cf. 116-119. 

’ Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 524; Human Immortality, p. 3 
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did not feel the necessity of being assured in advance of his own 
personal safety. With his characteristic tenderness of mind 
where the interests of others were in question, he sympathized 
deeply with the more importunate and helpless cravings of the 
religious spirit. But as for himself, he was “willing to take the 
universe to be really dangerous and adventurous, without there- 
fore backing out and crying ‘no play.’’"' ‘“‘The essence of good 
is simply to satisfy demand.” But the tragic fact is, that de- 
mands conflict, and exceed the supply. Though God be there 
as ‘one of the claimants,’ lending perspective and hopefulness 
to life, the victory is not yet won. If we have the courage to 
accept this doubtful and perilous situation as it is, ‘‘there is but 
one unconditioned commandment, which is that we should 
seek incessantly, with fear and trembling, so to vote and to act 
as to bring about the very largest total universe of good which 
we can see.’” 

These, I believe, are the bare essentials of James’s philosophy, 
and the thread of reasoning by which they are connected. A 
summary such as this, must altogether miss the pictorial and dra- 
matic quality of his thought. That which is most characteristic 
of him cannot be restated; for his own style was its inevitable 
and only adequate expression. But I offer this rude sketch in the 
hope that it may help those who seek to apprehend this philosophy 
asa whole. James’s field of study, the panoramic view within 
which all of his special problems fell, was the lot of mankind. On 
the one hand stands the environment, an unbidden presence, 
tolerating only what will conform to it, threatening and hampering 
every interest, and yielding only reluctantly and gradually to 
moral endeavor. On the other hand stands man, who, once he 
gets on good terms with this environment, finds it an inexhaustible 
mine of possibilities. ‘By slowly cumulative strokes of choice,’ he 
has extricated out of this, like a sculptor, the world he lives in.* 
James never confused the world with man’s world, but he made 


1Pragmasism, p. 296. 

**The Moral Philosopher and the Moral Life,"’ in Will to Believe, pp. 201, 209, 
212, and passim. 

5Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 289. 
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man’s world, thus progressively achieved, the principal object 
of his study. Man conquers his world first by knowing it, and 
thus presenting it for action; second, by acting on it, and thus 
remoulding it to suit his purposes. But these operations are the 
inseparable parts of one activity through which a humanized and 
moralized world is developed out of the aboriginal potentialities. 
So philosophy becomes the study of man as he works out his 
salvation. What is his endowment and capacity? How does 
his knowing take place, and what are the marks of its success? 
What forms does reality assume as it passes through the medium 
of the human mind? What are the goods which man seeks? 
What are the grounds, and what is the justification, of his belief 
in ultimate success? 

The characteristics of James’s mind were intimately connected 
with his conception of the mission of philosophy. He was dis- 
tinguished by his extraordinary sense for reality. He had a 
courageous desire to know the worst, to banish illusions, to take 
life at its word, and accept its challenge. He had an unparalled 
capacity for apprehending things in their human aspect, as they 
fill the mind, and are assimilated to life. So indefatigable was his 
patience in observing these conjunctions and transitions in their 
rich detail, that few of his critics have had patience enough even 
to follow his lead. True to his empirical ideals, he abandoned 
the easier and more high-handed philosophy of abstractions for 
the more difficult and less conclusive philosophy of concrete 
particulars. And finally, he had a sure instinct for humanly 
interesting and humanly important problems. He sought to 
answer for men the questions the exigencies of life led them to 
ask. And where no certain answer was to be had, since men must 
needs live notwithstanding, he offered the prop of faith. Making 
no pretense of certainty where he found the evidence inconclusive, 
he felt the common human need of forging ahead even though 
the light be dim. Thus his philosophy was his way of bringing 
men to the wisest belief which in their half-darkness they could 
achieve. He was the frank partizan of mankind, undeceiving 
them when necessary, but giving them the benefit of every doubt. 


RALPH BARTON PERRY. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 




















SOCIETY AND STATE. 


T is a noteworthy fact that most of the serious attempts, dur - 
ing the last century and a half, to reach a comprehensive 
political principle, have owed their inspiration to Hellenic ideas. 
This is as true for Rousseau, ‘‘citizen of Geneva,”’ whose abstract 
love of “nature” transmuted itself into a very concrete affection 
for a city-state, as for certain writers of our own day, and espe- 
cially Professor Bosanquet, with his ideal of “‘Christian Hellen- 
ism,’"' itself inspired by the great Hellenic thought of Hegel. 
This Hellenism has indeed taught us so much that it may seem 
ungrateful to accuse it of misleading us. Yet the conditions of 
our modern life are in some respects very different from those of 
Hellenic society. In particular, within the small circles of the 
Greek world certain distinctions lay concealed which in the wider 
reach of the modern community are or should be manifest. An 
application to modern life of a purely Hellenic theory is on that 
account dangerous, and seems to the writer to have in fact misled 
many of those theorists who, from Rousseau onwards, have 
adopted it,—who have found in Hellenism the key to the modern 
state. 

Within the small circle of the Greek city the distinction of 
state and society lay concealed. It might be interesting to trace 
the rise of this distinction in the political consciousness of later 
ages,* but here it must suffice to say that the distinction is an 
essential one and that its validity is shown by the incoherence 
of the logic which obscures or denies it. In particular, the theory 
of the general will is, inthe hands of most of its interpreters, a 
virtual denial of this necessary distinction, and I propose before 
going further to examine briefly the forms of this doctrine held 
respectively by Rousseau, Hegel, and Professor Bosanquet, and 

1Essays and Addresses, p. 48. 

*Ritchie (Principles of State-Interference, p. 157) quotes an early instance, viz., 


St. Thomas Aquinas (De regimine principum) translates the Todirixdy for of 
Aristotle by animal sociale et politicum. 
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to show that in every case they are vitiated by a too narrow 
Hellenism. 

1. The General Will, said Rousseau, is the true sovereign and 
ultimate authority in a state, and, in its obvious sense, this is 
the accepted doctrine of all democratic states, whose machinery 
is so constructed that, in one way or another, the ultimate decision 
lies with the mass of voters, the “‘people.’’ Politically, then, the 
“general will’ is and must remain sovereign. So far Rousseau 
is justified. But Rousseau, not content with the necessary politi- 
cal sovereignty of the people, went on to show not that such a 
sovereignty was a moral thing, but that it was identical with a 
moral sovereignty. The general will, Rousseau explained, cannot 
err. The rightful sovereign must act rightfully. Now, that the 
sovereign “‘can do no wrong”’ is a logical and obvious legal posi- 
tion. Legality cannot transcend law; morality can, and it is 
just the necessary moral righteousness, not the legal rightness, 
of the sovereign that Rousseau was concerned to uphold. For 
him the political organization was in no way made distinct from 
the complex and indeterminate social structure and therefore the 
bonds of state were just the bonds that keep a society together, 
the moral sanctions of society. Thence arose the refinements of 
theory by which Rousseau vainly tries to maintain the identifi- 
cation. First, the general will is distinguished from the ‘‘will of 
all’’—not in truth a distinction between two kinds of political 
willing—and then it is asserted that the former always wills the 
good, though it may be unenlightened. The legal formula asserts 
the legal rightness of the sovereign’s action and leaves its moral 
rightness open, but the dictum of Rousseau asserts its moral 
rightness and thus makes the political sovereign an anomalous 
‘“‘person”’ liable, it may be, to intellectual error but in every other 
respect infallible,—a ‘‘person’’ absolutely good but somewhat 
short-sighted. It is the danger of modern Hellenism to confound 
the actual with the ideal, and in this strange conception of in- 
errant will united to fallible judgment we have a good instance 
of that confusion. Here already we find Rousseau losing hold 
of the political principle, seeking a political sovereign which no 
state can ever recognize because no state can ever find it. 
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Rousseau identified the common will with the good will, but 
without going into the difficult places of psychology we may say 
that, although it may be to the general interest or good that the 
general will should be fulfilled, the general will is not therefore 
the will for the general good. And the practical difficulty is no 
less than the psychological. A will which cannot be determined 
by any positive standard can never be a legislative authority or 
source of positive law. Will is liable to persuasion, and the per- 
suading will is therefore sovereign over the persuaded. So the 
will of the people may be the will of a single individual, does 
sometimes mean the will of two or three. To analyze the com- 
plex of influences moral and social determining a given act of will, 
a specific act of legislation, is difficult in the extreme; to isolate 
among these determinants an original or sovereign will is impos- 
sible. For all practical purposes we must find a definitive sover- 
eign, a political sovereign; we must ask not whether it is Pericles 
persuading the demos or Aspasia persuading Pericles, but what 
will it is that wills the decree, that actually commands or consents. 

The whole attempt to identify the principle of democracy— 
as any other political principle—with that of morality is fore- 
doomed to failure, and ends in setting on the political throne a 
crowned abstraction. For a will that is not realized, that is no 
man’s will, is meaningless. What profit is it that this ‘‘general 
will” does not err—if it does nothing at all? Even if on any 
occasion the “‘general will’’ as understood by Rousseau came into 
being, it would simply be an interesting social fact, a coincidence; 
for political purposes it would be identical with a majority-will. 
In every case, therefore, the majority-will—which extended far 
enough becomes the “‘will of all’—must be the political principle, 
and to determine political obligation in terms of any other is 
worse than useless. 

It is his consistent attempt to identify the political with the 
social order that leads Rousseau into the vagaries of his political 
logic. Why cannot the people be represented or act through 
deputy? Logically there seems to be no reason why the general 
will should not will legislation by its representative. But Rous- 
Seau is thinking of the whole complex of ideals and interests and 
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aims animating a society—and that cannot be represented. Why, 
again, does the Contrat social' afford us that strangest of all 
spectacles, the apostle of freedom prescribing “dogmas of civil 
religion,”’ declaring that ‘‘if anyone, after publicly acknowledging 
those dogmas, acts like an unbeliever of them, he should be 
punished with death”? Again the answer is that Rousseau has 
utterly failed to distinguish the sanctions of all social order from 
the proper bonds of the political organization. 

2. Hegel? finds fault with Rousseau because, while rightly ad- 
hering to the principle of will, he ‘conceived of it only in the 
determinate form of the individual will and regarded the universal 
will not as the absolutely reasonable will (an und fiir sich Verniinf- 
tige des Willens) but only as the common will that proceeds out 
of the individual will as conscious.”’ It is a little like accusing 
the author of a physiological treatise of not writing a work on 
psychology when the writer has in fact merely mixed up the two. 
After all, is there not a common will and is not this common will 
the basis of any state or institution? Behind the definite institu- 
tion, the work of conscious will, the philosopher may look for a 
rationality or universality which that conscious will yet has not 
for itself. It is at least permissible to search. But no fact is 
explained away by the greater rationality of another fact, and 
for the state, for any institution, the fact of will is just the fact 
of “common will, proceeding out of the individual will as con- 
scious.”’ The will on which state-institutions are based must be 
a conscious will, the will of the citizens, or they would never 
come to be. State institutions are not built like the hexagons 
of a bee-hive, by an instinct of unconscious co-operation. Society 


’ 


in the wider sense is not an “‘institution’’ and there it may be 
permissible to look for a will or a reason that is greater than the 
will or the reason of the constituents. But though, in the con- 
struction of any institution, we may build wiser than we know, 
the plan of the building and the co-operation of the builders 
must be consciously resolved upon. 

To Hegel as to Rousseau there was ever present the tendency 


1Contrat social, Bk. IV, c. 8. 
*Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts, § 258. 
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to interpret the State in terms of Hellenism, and that in spite of 
his being credited with discovering the distinction of state and 
society. In reality his account of that distinction is neither 
clear nor satisfactory. The society which he distinguishes from 
the state—what he calls birgerliche Gesellschaft—seems to hang 
strangely between actuality and ideality. It is a community 
resting on the “‘particularity”’ of desires, on economic need, and 
yet in discussing this economic community which is ‘‘different”’ 
from the state Hegel treats of law and police, essentially state 
institutions. On the other hand, the economic system is not the 
only social grouping, though a primary one, which can be dis- 
tinguished from the state organization; we might equally dis- 
tinguish, e. g., the institutions through which arts and sciences 
develop, the educational system, the church, charitable institu- 
tions, le haut monde, and so on, names which cover a kaleidoscopic 
variety of constantly re-forming elements.' But the state cannot 
be regarded as absorbing within itself the free and living interplay 
of all these social forces; for one thing they are many of them not 
bounded by the limits of any state; and therefore it is absurd 
to say, tout court, that the State is ‘developed spirit,”’ ‘the world 
the spirit has made for itself,’’ and so forth. 

3. The foregoing argument bears directly on the misconception 
of the “general will,’’ and I propose next to consider the more or 
less Hegelian account of that doctrine set forth in Professor 
Bosanquet’s book The Philosophical Theory of the State. In no 
modern work are the inconsistencies and contradictions of applied 
Hellenism more apparent. 

Professor Bosanquet’s general position is as follows: Liberty 
is the condition of our “‘being ourselves’’ or willing ourselves, 
and this liberty is identified with the life of the state. ‘“‘It is 
such a ‘real’ or rational will that thinkers after Rousseau have 
identified with the state. In this theory they are following the 
principles of Plato and Aristotle, no less than the indications 
which Rousseau furnished by his theory of the general will in 


‘Hegel's incidental treatment of these parts of the social system is bewildering. 
What is to be made of such a statement as the following: ‘Inasmuch as conscious- 
ness (Wissen) has its seat in the state, science (Wissenschaft) too has it there, and 
not in the church”’ (§ 270)? 
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connection with the work of the legislator. The State, when 
thus regarded, is to the general life of the individual much as 
we saw the family to be with regard to certain of his impulses. 
The idea is that in it, or by its help, we find at once discipline 
and expansion, the transfiguration of partial impulses, and some- 
thing to do and to care for, such as the nature of a human self 
demands.” He adds two considerations “‘to make this concep- 
tion less paradoxical to the English mind.’”’ ‘“‘(a) The State, as 
thus conceived, is not merely the political fabric. The term state 
accents indeed the political aspect of the whole, and is opposed 
to the notion of an anarchical society. But it includes the entire 
hierarchy of institutions by which life is determined, from the 
family to the trade, and from the trade to the Church and the 
University. It includes all of them, not as the mere collection 
of the growths of the country, but as the structure which gives 
life and meaning to the political whole, while receiving from it 
mutual adjustment and therefore expansion and a more liberal 
air. The State, it might be said, is thus conceived as the operative 
criticism of all institutions—the modification and adjustment by 
which they are capable of playing a rational part in the object 
of human will. . . . (0) The State, as the operative criticism of 
all institutions, is necessarily force; and in the last resort, it is 
the only recognized and justified force.’”! 

The first and greatest confusion into which Professor Bosan- 
quet falls is that he uses the term “‘state’’ in two quite different 
senses. We find him, on the one hand, defining the state as a 
“working conception of life’ (p. 151) or even, after Plato, as 
“the individual mind writ large’’ (p. 154)—and it is clear that 
here he means by state the unity of all the social forces at work 
in a community of human beings; on the other hand, when he 
comes to talk of state-action, it is at once obvious that he is now 
using ‘state’ in its proper signification of ‘political society,’ with 
its definite form, its definite and limited type of action. Hence 
we are told that the means of the state are not in pari materia 
with the end (p. 187) and are left with the anomalous conclusion 
that the “real will,”’ the “rational will,’’ “the will that wills 


1The Philosophical Theory of the State, Ed. 1, pp. 149-152. 
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itself,” can never will any positive action whatever, much less 
“itself,” can only “hinder hindrances’”’ (p. 191). Hindrances to 
what? 

The same confusion underlies Professor Bosanquet’s distinction 
of “real” and “actual” will, by means of which he attempts to 
solve the problem of political obligation. The distinction in- 
tended is itself a true and suggestive one, though wrongly ex- 
pressed. It rests on the primary distinction of “‘good’’ and 
“seeming good.’”’ People will what, if they knew the case fully 
and truly, they would no longer will. They will the seeming 
good because it seems the good. It is an obvious fact enough, 
but I may set down as an illustration an instance mentioned by 
Balzac in the novel Cousin Pons. ‘The mortality in French 
hospitals,” he declares, ‘‘caused by women who take food pri- 
vately to their husbands has been so great that physicians have 
now resolved to enforce a rigid personal search of the patients 
on the days when their relatives come to see them.’”’ Now 
Professor Bosanquet’s distinction of ‘real’ and ‘actual’ rather 
obscures the psychological relations here involved, and suggests 
a false antithesis of ‘real’ and ‘actual’ will. The opposition is 
not between two wills, a ‘real’ and an ‘actual,’ but within the 
single act of willing, between the motive and the intention, if we 
care to use such terms, or between the object intended, the giving 
of food, and the end it was meant to serve, the restoration to 
health of the husbands. There is but one object willed, the 
giving of food. We cannot say even that the health of the 
husbands was ‘willed,’ still less the death of those husbands. A 
motive or end is not an act of will, ‘real’ or otherwise. Would 
Professor Bosanquet say that these women ‘really’ willed the 
recovery of their husbands, but ‘actually’ willed the giving of 
food ?! 

It has to be remembered that Professor Bosanquet introduces 
this distinction of ‘real’ and ‘actual’ will in order to answer the 
question of political obligation. ‘We have thus far been at- 


1It looks as if Professor Bosanquet’s distinction rested on such an opposition 
as this:—they “really” will the recovery of their husbands, they ‘‘actually’’ cause 
their death—not an opposition in terms of will at all. 
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tempting to make clear what is meant by the identification of the 
state with the real will of the Individual in which he wills his 
own nature as a rational being; in which identification we find 
the only true account of political obligation” (p. 154). But this 
in fact does not touch the real problem. It is only too obvious 
that an ‘actual’ state is not the ‘real’ state of Professor Bosan- 
quet, and the question of political obligation is: “On what grounds 
and how far is a citizen bound to obey the actual laws of the 
state?”’ What might be the principle of political obligation in 
an ideal state—where the question would never arise—is very 
different from what must be the principle under actual political 
conditions. The will of an actual state, in respect of any definite 
act of legislation, is and must be based on a majority-will. It is 
not because he finds his ‘real’ will embodied in legislation from 
which he actually dissents that the citizen is obedient to the law. 
A thorough-going identity of will is in the nature of the case im- 
possible, and we must look instead for some persistent identity 
of interest, giving unity to the fundamental will on which the 
state, like any other institution, must rest, and consent—no 
longer unanimity—to the secondary acts of will through which 
the state fulfills its end. We ask too much if we expect an iden- 
tity of will. In an actual state no individual can have this ideal, 
this harmony of his will and the state-will, realized all the time. 
Granting the first unity—the primary will for political life resting 
on the primary good of political life—we must thereafter be 
content to rest political obligation on common good, and at most 
only indirectly, through that notion, on common will. 

Professor Bosanquet in fact refuses to recognize the necessities 
of the situation. To avoid Rousseau’s difficulty that where a 
portion of the people must accept the will of another portion 
there is no freedom, Professor Bosanquet would declare that the 
general will is the rational will and thus true freedom—a double 
confusion for, first, the political principle must be the majority- 
will, and second, supposing per impossibile that the majority-will 
were purely rational, yet to identify freedom with enforced sub- 
jection to reason or good and to call such subjection self-govern- 
ment is indeed a “paradox.” Doubtless a man may be forced 
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to be free—Rousseau’s own dangerous paradox contains a certain 
truth—but to identify such enforcement with ‘‘self-government”’ 
is to strain language and meaning to the breaking point. It 
involves an impossible identification of good and will. 

On both sides Professor Bosanquet’s account fails to answer 
the concrete question of political obligation. The conception 
of an abstract self willing an abstract good will never be an 
explanation of why and when the actual citizen should loyally 
identify himself with the positive commands of a very concrete 
government, enforcing measures whose ultimate conformity to 
his own ‘“‘true’’ nature he may not unreasonably refuse to take 
for granted. 


The basal fallacy of all such views lies, as I have pointed out, 
in the identification of state and society, in the refusal to draw 
a clear distinction here. ‘‘We have hitherto,” says Professor 
Bosanquet, “‘spoken of the State and Society as almost convert- 
ible terms. And in fact it is part of our argument that the 
influences of Society differ only in degree from the powers of 
the State, and that the explanation of both is ultimately the 
same” (p. 184). This position vitiates the whole of Professor 
Bosanquet’s account of the state, and it may be well, therefore, 
if we attempt positively to distinguish the meanings of the two 
terms ‘state’ and ‘society,’ to point out so far as may be the 
relation of the political organization to the whole social order.' 
The difference involved is all-important, a difference of kind and 
not of degree, in fact almost the whole world of difference between 
an end and a means. 

If the state does not absorb into its own life of organization 
the other forms of social life, the worlds of art, science, religion, 
and social intercourse, not to speak of the family life, in what 
relation does it stand to these? On the one hand, of course, the 
form of the state depends on the whole character of a society; 
it is just what it is because of the character and temperament of 
the people who make the state. But that is not the question. 
Relations of this character are not reciprocal. No doubt a hun- 


'Logically the Hegelian argument involves a thorough-going socialism, and 
that is why some socialist writers have rightly claimed Hegel as one of themselves 
in spite of much in his teaching that seems directly opposed to their doctrine. 
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dred social forces have determined the present shape of an Eng- 
lishman’s hat, but that work of art does not equally determine 
those social forces. In fact, determination would lose all meaning 
if it worked equally in opposite directions. The state, however, 
does exercise a certain control over the individual and social 
centres of movement and influence. In the first place, because 
of what it stands for, because it preserves and upholds through 
its organization the very existence of society, that being its 
primary end, it has a certain superiority of control, not merely 
of influence, over alike the partial organizations and the free 
life of society,—a control which in no way contradicts the essen- 
tial claim to spontaneity made by that life. Suppose the state 
thought a certain religion undermined the security of society, 
it would interfere with that religion; suppose it thought a certain 
industrial concern deprived its workers of the opportunity to 
live as social beings, again it might interfere. It would here be 
protecting one social grouping against another. 

But of course state-action has a much wider area than that 
just indicated. Individualistic writers like Mill and Spencer 
limited the state to that type of action, and so gave away their 
case. The state as the central organization can come forward 
to organize when such organization is clearly of advantage, and 
in this way exercise direct control over—though here it would 
be wrong to admit interference with—the various social activities. 
For one thing, the various and infinite societies which constantly 
arise within ‘“‘society’’ develop secondary organizations, and these 
must be inter-organized. For another, the central protective 
organization can greatly further the partial organizations and 
thus the life which these support. Take, e. g., the economic life 
of society. To a certain extent state-organization can develop 
that life without destroying its spontaneity,—and so we find the 
state regulating forms of contract, controlling coinage, deter- 
mining the conditions of limited liability, establishing a bank, 
even assuming entire control of those industries which, so to 
speak, bind all other industries together and make their free 
development possible, the industries of intercommunication. Or 
again take family life. The family is not simply an element in 
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the state—after the desiccated conception of socialism—but es- 
sentially something more. Yet the state does not merely recog- 
nize and protect the family. It claims a certain control. It 
regards marriage, ¢. g., as a political institution so far as to insist 
on certain regulations, registration and so forth, and it defines 
to some degree the rights and duties of relatives, making them 
legal and not merely social rights and duties. It might reason- 
ably prohibit the marriage of persons suffering from certain 
forms of disease, though here, as always, the limit of state-inter- 
vention becomes a difficult practical problem. 

The state is thus determinate, a closed organization of social 
life; while society is indeterminate, an ever-evolving system 
spreading beyond and only partially controlled by the definite 
network of the state. That network of organization, by en- 
closing within it a portion of society, gives that portion a certain 
unity and definition, but neither cuts it off from a wider society 
of which it is essentially part nor within that portion substitutes 
its own external mode of action, its necessity, for the spontaneity 
that is the mark of all life, social and other. Such a protective 
and controlling organization it would be better to think of as an 
enclosing and interpenetrating network than as, say, a shell, even 
a living and growing shell,—for it is essentially true that the 
whole social life of a community is not comprehended within the 
form of the state. 


The question we are considering is in no sense ‘“‘mere theory” 
—for political science there is no such thing—and we may finally 
turn briefly to consider certain important practical applications. 
I believe the answer to the socialist ideal must rest on the dis- 
tinction just drawn, but into that larger question I shall not 


enter here. 
1. Hellenistic writers such as Hobhouse' and Bosanquet often 


1For the Hellenism of Mr. Hobhouse cf. the following passage from Morals in 
Evolution: ‘‘Untroubled by any conflict between the secular and the spiritual power 
the Greeks could readily conceive a political society as an association for all the 
principal purposes of life that are not covered by the smaller association of the 
household. On this side their ideal of the state has never since been equalled.”’ 
On the contrary it has been the great beneficial result of the conflict between the 
secular and the spiritual power that more than anything else it has helped to make 
clear the essential distinction between state and society. 
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speak as if they were still living in the Aristotelian state four 
thousand citizens strong—as if a single centre of interests were 
still possible and the station and duties of the individual could 
be determined simply in terms of citizenship in a state. Sucha 
view is wholly inadequate, not only because the modern state 
is too vast to serve such an end, but also because it is too much 
differentiated. The view in question overlooks the whole devel- 
opment of the political consciousness since Aristotle wrote his 
Politics. The state stands for an area of common good, not for 
the whole of common good. The life of the individual citizen 
cannot therefore be lived wholly in the light of the ideal for 
which the state stands. In modern conditions the ordinary citi- 
zen simply cannot live all the time for the state, though he can 
still die for it on occasion. For certain classes, indeed, for the 
politician, the civil servant, the soldier, social ends seem more 
nearly to identify themselves with the political end, but even for 
these, and in the attempt to serve such an end, there will arise 
in the very state-organization social groupings with narrower 
ideals, a political party, e. g., or a military order. For an ade- 
quate social life smaller and nearer centres are necessary—the 
district, the city, the village, and the numerous associations they 
include. Social life can no longer in practice and should no 
longer in theory be centralized into state-life. The individual 
should not be summed up in his citizenship, otherwise the claim 
of citizenship will itself become a tyranny and its essential moral 
value be lost. ‘“The modern wilderness of interests” will not 
be set in order by our pointing simply to the road of citizenship. 
For the main road of citizenship, which we must make straight 
as possible, though it intersects a thousand paths of social interest, 
cannot and should not absorb them. 

2. These paths of social interest do not stop at the frontiers 
of states. The political interest is determinate and has limits, 
the social has none. Here, therefore, for the proper understand- 
ing of international relations, it is most necessary to distinguish 
state and society. On the assumption of identity we can have 
no unity of peoples until they are absorbed in some world-state. 
For each state by its very definition is a determinate and self- 
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sufficient unit. A man can belong to one alone, can owe alle- 
giance to one alone. Citizenship has hard and fast limits. In 
respect to the sphere of its sovereignty every state is demarcated 
absolutely from every other. Consequently if political will were 
identical with social will, the members of one state would remain 
totally alien from those of every other state. States would stand 
to one another as Spinoza and Hobbes imagined them to stand, 
isolated as the pre-civil individuals of their imagination, totally 
independent until some contract is agreed upon, even then to- 
tally independent because there is no higher will to make agree- 
ment binding. But of course it is in international relations that 
the distinction of state and society is most clearly revealed and 
that the common interests of universal society most manifestly 
weave new unities in spite of political separation. A man may 
perhaps ‘‘denationalize” himself (though that is hardly the proper 
word) by leaving his country, but he cannot ‘‘desocialize’’ himself 
without leaving the world of men, or at least of civilized men. 
Society, therefore, and not the state, is the “‘world the spirit 
has made for itself.’ ‘‘The spirit’’ does not isolate itself in 
states, as Hegel’s argument assumes.' On the contrary, the 
growth of civilization means the growth of ever widening com- 
munity, the ‘‘realization”’ of social interest beyond the limits of 
politically independent groups. Society widens and the sense 
of community grows. In particular, the privileged classes of 
the different peoples, the authors of most past wars, become more 
and more allied by social intercourse, by common commercial 
and intellectual interests. M. Tarde has pointed out how classes 
of men whose occupation, even if in a competitive way, brings 
them into constant association with one another develop a 
friendlier spirit towards one another than classes not subject 
to this socializing influence. The same holds of peoples. It is 
not civilization but inter-civilization that develops mutual sym- 
‘Hegel is rather confusing on this point. For instance he says (Gr. der Phil. 
des Rechts, § 330) that the state is “‘not a private person but a completely indepen- 
dent totality’’ and yet immediately adds that it is related to other states (§ 331) 
and instances the nations of Europe as ‘forming a family on account of the uni- 


versal principles of their legislation, their ethical usages, and their civilisation” 
($ 339). How can “completely independent totalities’’ form a family? 
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pathy between states. The highly socialized Greek cities, be- 
cause each held to an ideal of autonomy and self-sufficiency, the 
ideal of ‘“‘completely independent totality,”” were not inter- 
socialized, and accordingly displayed the intensest hostility to 
one another. But the aloofness of Greek states is impossible 
in the modern world, which is pervaded by intersocializing in- 
fluences of literature and commerce. Common ideas and com- 
mon trade' have formed everywhere social bonds which cut 
across the line of states, and have made western Europe, looked 
on as a whole, an effective society. Thus an educated English- 
man comes to have more in common with an educated Frenchman 
than he has, say, with an English agricultural laborer. The 
alien, shut out from his state, has yet a closer social affinity to 
him than his fellow citizen. 

We should note here that it is just on the sense of community 
that organization rests. Political organization, the completest 
and most self-sufficient of all organizations and indeed the most 
necessary, ultimately requires a definite kind and degree of felt 
community. But there are other degrees and forms of com- 
munity. Atacertain stage every society, every grouping founded 
on whatever sense of community, becoming conscious of its unity, 
strengthens or confirms it by some form of organization, makes 
for itself as it were an integument of organization, so there are 
as many types of organization as there are of society. The 
political society is based on the distinctive organization of law, 
other societies develop quasi-legal or contract organizations which 
in turn the political society, as possessing the supremest form of 
organization, tends to inter-organize. But when the community 
extends beyond the limits of a state, the single state can no longer 
of itself ratify the society. So international relations arise, 
which are no longer strictly legal relations at all, but only approxi- 
mations to these. There may be many degrees of approximation, 


1For this reason universal Free Trade would be preferable to universal protection. 
I may quote Hobhouse on this point: ‘The doctrine of natural liberty, particularly 
as preached by Cobden and the Free Traders, also told heavily on the side of peace, 
just as the recrudescence of militarism in our own day has been associated, not in 
this country alone, with economic protection.’’ Morals in Evolution, Vol. I, p- 


278. 
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representing many degrees of international social integration, 
from alliances and federations down to the minimal organization 
represented by Berlin treaties and Hague conventions, extra- 
dition laws, and so forth. A federation of Europe would there- 
fore in no sense be a new thing. Europe is already federated. 

At the same time we should perhaps further note that those 
writers are mistaken who assume as a logical development of 
this principle an ultimate world-empire.'' The principle is that 
a felt community between men in course of time produces a 
contract organization in respect to all definitely recognized com- 
mon elements, that every society, when it becomes conscious of 
itself, develops an institutional aspect. But community can be 
felt only in so far as community exists; and the amount of com- 
munity necessary for a true political society, is, as experience 
has shown, a very large one. Community must, perhaps should, 
always be partial, is rendered partial at the outset by the ultimate 
fact that men and peoples are marked off from one another not 
only by their own necessary differences but also by their occu- 
pancy of different portions of the earth’s soil. It is on this 
difference that the territorial state is immediately based, making 
certain boundaries, often not very obvious boundaries, the rigid 
dividing line where one sovereignty ends and another begins. 
In such territorial states it is at once obvious that the political 
line is not a social frontier as well. So far as the territorial 
principle goes, country is marked off from country just on the 
principle on which district is separated from district and parish 
from neighboring parish. Of course between districts, and even 
between parishes, further differences are found, and so between 
countries there are differences of national type, temperament, 
education, and language, sufficient to justify at once the com- 
munity and the separation involved in political society, the deter- 
minations of government which constitutes a state. A world- 
state would mean that the world had become in certain definite 
respects an homogeneous society. But as a general rule com- 
munity and separation, centralization and decentralization, both 
within and beyond the limits of the state, and just because of the 

Cf. Tarde, Les lois de V'imitation, Ed. 2, Ch. 8, p. 420. 
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social forces that underlie the state, must go hand in hand, must 
develop pari passu, the two being not antagonistic but comple- 
mentary principles. Most empires have been failures because 
they pursued the principles of centralization alorie: the Roman 
empire in particular, when at the last it became a world state 
and not simply an aggregation of states around one central state, 
showed how impossible it was for a completely centralized system 
to meet the needs of peoples of different temperaments and living 
under very different physical and social conditions. If centraliza- 
tion is necessary for peace and order, decentralization is equally 
necessary for development and life. 


I have tried to point out one or two applications of this vital 
distinction of state and society. There are many others to be 
made, and of these the economic application is perhaps the most 
important. It is only by keeping this distinction in mind that 
we can hope to understand the difficult relations of political and 
economic forces. But to touch on this subject here would be 


unduly to extend the limits of this paper. 
R. M. MAcI ver. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF HENRI BERGSON, II. 


HAT Bergson is a pragmatist is an assumption that has 
been generally made both by the pragmatists themselves 
and by their opponents. Pragmatism is, of course, first and 
foremost an epistemology, but when the accusation is made that 
pragmatists have no metaphysics to offer would-be disciples, 
the reply often takes the form of a reference to Bergson. Here, 
it is said, is an instance of a pragmatic philosophy which includes 
both epistemology and metaphysics. A similar exception is 
sometimes made by anti-pragmatists with respect to the some- 
what sweeping condemnation meted out by them to their ad- 
versaries. Bergson, they admit, is neither so unsystematic nor 
so illogical as his fellows; and the form which he has given to 
pragmatism is one which must be more seriously reckoned with 
than the English and American versions. Even a cursory exami- 
nation of Bergson’s theories, however, will show that such an 
assumption as that mentioned is not wholly justified by the 
facts. While he is undoubtedly in sympathy with the pragmatic 
attitude toward knowledge and toward rationalistic systems of 
philosophy, yet many of his views are incompatible with those 
of pragmatism as usually understood. Indeed, he appears in the 
anomalous position of protagonist of a philosophical standpoint 
which he only partially shares. 

The very relation between the different divisions of Bergson’s 
system marks a distinction between him and the other prag- 
matists. The latter, when they achieve a metaphysic at all, 
as is the case, for instance, with F. C. S. Schiller, do so by the 
way of epistemology, while Bergson’s theories have developed 
in exactly the opposite direction. His epistemology is the result 
of his metaphysics, not vice versa. For him the problem of 
knowledge becomes important because of its relation to that of 
the nature of reality, and he resolves it in the course of his 
consideration of the latter question. Differences in mode of 
procedure are, to be sure, of subordinate importance, and how- 
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ever it may be reached, Bergson’s epistemology is strongly prag- 
matic in its utilitarian view of the intellect. Perception, and 
the whole construction of the universe founded upon perception, 
are instruments of action, not mirrors or symbols of a reality 
revealed to us through their means. The so-called truths of 
reason are tools and tools alone. The formula of common sense 
as well as the concepts of exact science are modes of making 
action possible, and their theoretical value consists in their prac- 
tical significance. Yet besides all this, Bergson recognizes the 
existence of a truth which, though not accessible to the intellect, 
is no less a truth; and one moreover to which there corresponds 
a special knowing faculty. A theory which represents the ulti- 
mate nature of reality as known, whether this knowledge comes 
by means of reason or of instinct, and whether it is the special 
endowment of men or of insects, can hardly be reckoned as 
pragmatism. Although what is ordinarily called truth is the 
formulation of ideas which facilitate action, although the range 
of common sense and of the discursive reason, of every-day life 
and of exact science, is determined by the needs of an active being 
which, just because of its manifold activity, requires various 
forms of satisfaction, nevertheless the cessation of this activity 
makes possible an immediate contact with reality. Pragmatism 
provides an adequate account of superficial life and thought, 
but does not sound the depths of either. 

Probably the reason why people generally ignore the unprag- 
matic elements in Bergson’s philosophy is to be sought in its 
voluntaristic character. Pragmatism is opposed to every ration- 
alistic system; Bergson’s theories are also incompatible with 
rationalism; and since they are united against a common enemy, 
it is natural to suppose them more alike than they really are. 
One might say, perhaps, that they maintain the same attitude 
toward science but have an entirely different conception of the 
nature of philosophy. That which for the pragmatist is the 
end is for Bergson merely the beginning, or even an obstacle 
which must be overcome before the commencement of any 
philosophy worthy of the name. 

Every attempt at an evaluation of Bergson’s system must 
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recognize its broad compass. It is not confined to one or two 
divisions of philosophical thought, but embraces, at least sche- 
matically, almost its whole range. The initial assumptions of 
physics, psychology, and biology are all dealt with in turn, and 
all made to form an integral part of the system. Bergson gives 
us no ethics, but with this exception there is hardly a single 
great question of philosophy wholly disregarded. He shows 
none of that tendency toward specialization, which is so marked 
a characteristic of scientific philosophers; and though he has not 
escaped all the dangers that beset the broader view, he at least 
manifests no desire to substitute some single problem for the 
riddle of the universe. The difficulties of his system are many 
and often depend upon details; some are inherent in the nature 
of the subject, others perhaps could be resolved by their author; 
but they may all be reduced to three main problems, namely: 
(1) intelligence and instinct, (2) time and space, and (3) matter 
and perception. Upon the first depends one’s view of Bergson’s 
epistemology, while the other two are more strictly metaphysical 
questions. All three are related to one another and all are im- 
portant, but the second, that of the nature of time and space, is 
the most fundamental and thus provides a basis for the others. 
Nevertheless, for purposes of convenience, the epistemological 
question will be treated first. 

That the intellect is a tool of action and not a means of knowl- 
edge is a view that has been too thoroughly discussed in recent 
years to require much consideration here. It has the advantages 
and disadvantages of every pragmatic epistemology. A serious 
difficulty peculiar to Bergson at once presents itself, however, 
as soon as we try to determine the status of memory. Reason 
is apparently regarded from the sensationalistic standpoint, and 
to understand it one needs only to study perception. Pure per- 
ception is an abstraction, the result of analysis, and every concrete 
experience is made up of perception plus memory. ‘‘Every per- 
ception is an acquired perception.”” In memory the entire past 
continues to exist, and such part of it as is useful to the present 
occasion forces its way into consciousness and makes the per- 
ception something different from what it would otherwise be. 
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The choice of memories depends altogether upon the require- 
ments of the action concerned. So far the instrumental char- 
acter of intelligence is preserved; but memory itself is described 
as disinterested and as pressing with its whole weight against 
the door opened to it by perception, so that irrelevant memories 
often appear together with those useful to the occasion. They 
play no part in abstract thought, but furnish the basis for art 
and philosophy, which are both altogether outside the range 
of the intellect. The principal difficulty lies in the conception to 
be formed of the content of memory. A sharp distinction is 
made between memory proper and habitual motor response to 
any given stimulus, and the difference between the former and 
perception is said to be one of kind, not of degree. Memory in 
the strict sense of the term has only an indirect connection with 
the brain, in that the latter acts as a selective tool, by means 
of which useful memories are brought into consciousness through 
their motor relations. In his general discussion of cerebral 
localization, Bergson proves, it seems to me, that the facts admit 
of a different interpretation, but in his criticism of particular 
theories he is often guilty of misinterpretation. For instance, 
where he says that the regular progress of auditory aphasia, 
which affects first proper names, then common nouns, and then 
verbs, would be incomprehensible if cerebral localization were 
true, he speaks of words as if they were things laid up in the 
brain like a box.' Moreover, does any psychologist since Hume 
regard the difference between perception and memory as 
merely that of greater and less vividness? In insisting upon 
other differences Bergson is uttering psychological common- 
places. It is true, to be sure, that when he says perception 
and memory are different in kind, he appears to be thinking 
especially of characteristics only partially visible to introspection; 
yet it is difficult to get any clear idea of what these are. Memory 
becomes conscious only when complicated with perception, yet 
it exists in its entirety when not so complicated. Of course, 
everyone must admit that he remembers things of which he is 
not conscious at any given moment, but it is a question whether 


'\Matiére et mémoire, p. 127. 
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this means more than a motor tendency, either physical or 
psychical, and whether the available memories can be said to 
have meantime an unconscious psychical existence. Bergson 
maintains that we have no difficulty in conceiving the existence 
of objects outside of consciousness, and that the unconscious 
existence of subjects is equally clear. Perhaps that is true, if the 
terms are used in the same significance, but it is impossible to 
discover just what Bergson means by the unconscious existence 
of memory; certainly nothing like a permanent possibility of 
perception, for memory is not the basis of perception but its 
reproduction.2. Moreover, with the motor conditions as Bergson 
describes them, how is disinterested memory ever possible? How 
do we ever approach that state of dreaming which in its purest 
form constitutes artistic creation? The intrusion of useless 
memories into consciousness seems to be a wholly gratuitous 
assumption. Again, since memory is a repetition of experience, 
even though each moment contains the entire past compressed 
into itself, its content must be largely the same as perception. 
Then since perception is constructed with a view to the interests 
of action, how does memory ever become disinterested? Why 
should it be so much more real than perception? 

It is perfectly possible that these difficulties and other similar 
ones in connection with Bergson’s account of memory are due 
to misunderstanding, and that they would disappear in a fuller 
treatment of the subject. The same thing is true with respect 
to the questions suggested by his treatment of instinct, though 
the latter are difficulties in the interpretation of facts rather 
than of theory. I cannot see what there is either in human and 
animal psychology or in biological history to justify the dis- 
tinction made between intellect and instinct and the assertion 
that, whereas the former is a tool for action, the latter is a faculty 
of knowledge. Everything seems to show that so far as contact 
with reality is concerned, the two must stand or fall together. 
They both have the same origin, for both have appeared in the 
course of the development of animal organisms under essentially 
the same conditions. So far as we can see, both are useful to 

10p. cit., p. 154. 20p. cit., p. 168. 
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their possessors; and if there is any difference in this respect, 
instinct would seem to be more utilitarian than intellect. In 
both man and animal, instinct has to do with activities directly 
or indirectly necessary to the preservation of the individual or 
of the race. The form which instinct takes in the animal is, 
apart from its results, a matter of conjecture, but the study of 
human instincts yields no trace of a faculty that is without 
relation to action. Of course, it may be said that although 
instinct gives us no knowledge about things, yet it nevertheless 
provides an acquaintance with them, and that the latter is the 
superior form of knowledge, but I see no evidence that it does 
even this. Bergson speaks of intuition as if it were a more 
developed form of instinct, but the difference seems to be in the 
direction of a more conscious recognition of the purpose of in- 
stinct, which would thus bring intuition into closer relation with 
the intellect.. 

In short, the whole biological account of intellect and instinct, 
if regarded as a statement of facts, makes improbable any radical 
distinction between them. Such a thorough-going separation in 
function and significance would be much easier to comprehend 
if they were not both embodiments of the same vital impulse. 
Moreover, if any appeal at all is to be made to biology, her own 
view of the relation between instinct and intellect should be at 
least considered. Intellect and instinct, regarded as know- 
ing faculties, differ from each other in degree and not in kind. 
Bergson admits that we never get either entirely pure and sepa- 
rate from the other, and he thus provides an explanation for 
the similarity in the concrete experiences in which either intellect 
or instinct predominates. He shows his caution also in pointing 
out the impossibility of making hard and fast statements with 
regard to the characteristics of either; although such a descrip- 
tion in terms of tendencies rather than of the possession of 
invariable qualities implies differences of degree and not those 
of kind. For example, intellect is said to be turned toward 
consciousness and instinct toward unconsciousness. This is 
doubtless true, but is hardly a confirmation of the theory in 
question. Another difference, which cannot be so easily ac- 
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cepted, is that which ascribes to intellect the construction of 
forms which may be applied to any and every content, while 
instinct is made conversant with the content itself considered 
quite apart from form. Even with the limitations mentioned 
above, it is doubtful whether any such distinction can be made 
between the form and the content of knowledge. What Bergson 
apparently means is the difference between ‘acquaintance with’ 
and ‘knowledge about,’ but he overlooks the fact that each not 
only implies the other but, to a certain extent, at least, is that 
other. If, for the sake of the argument, the validity of the dis- 
tinction be assumed, there at once appears the difficulty of rec- 
onciling it with another characterization of intellect and instinct 
through their opposite qualities, in which intellect is declared 
to be applied to the animate, instinct to the inanimate. Instinct 
makes use of organic structures and functions; intellect manu- 
factures its own tools out of inorganic substances. Instinct deals 
with life, intellect with inert matter. Is there then no ‘knowledge 
about’ the organic and no ‘acquaintance with’ the inorganic? 
And why should attention to living rather than to inanimate 
existences be a proof of disinterestedness and an evidence that 
instinct is a knowing faculty? 

But difficult as it is to form a clear idea of instinct and of its 
relation to intellect, the fundamental problem of Bergson’s epis- 
temology concerns the nature of knowledge itself. For him no 
knowledge is possible if subject and object are kept separate; 
the relation between knowing subject and its object is that of 
identity. Peter can know Paul only by becoming Paul, and 
thus having experiences which are not merely like Paul's, but 
are actually his. There ceases to be any Peter as distinguished 
from Paul. Reflection upon an event, for instance one’s own 
conscious processes, is not knowledge at all. Such a view is, of 
course, not new, and many recognized facts of experience, espe- 
cially those of feeling and emotion, may be cited in its favor. 
We say that a man may write learnedly of anger and of compas- 
sion, of zsthetic appreciation and of religious ecstasy, but that 
he cannot really know that of which he is speaking until he has 
experienced in himself the feelings described. In fact, every 
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elementary conscious process, which is from its very simplicity 
incapable of definition, isa case in point. There can be no real 
knowledge prior to experience. Nevertheless this is not equiva- 
lent to a refusal to recognize any distinction between knowledge 
and experience; much less does it mean that the experiencing 
subject becomes his experience. There is no possible way in 
which knowledge, in the ordinary sense of the term, can be made 
to fit this conception; and though Bergson would doubtless reply 
that he is expressly avoiding the usual significance, he does not 
substitute for it any comprehensible idea. To deny that it can 
be defined or described is simply to put it outside all possible 
discussion, to make it a word and nothing more. 

If knowledge is taken in this way as an identification of sub- 
ject and object, the choice of instinct as the knowing faculty 
becomes in a certain sense justified. The predominance of feel- 
ing, the tendency toward a degree of consciousness not much 
above the limen, the very lack of clearness, would all be in its 
favor. If Bergson’s view of knowledge is accepted, then his 
account of the development of instinct to its culminating point 
in the hymenoptera, which are thus made superior to men in 
capacity for knowledge, ceases to be improbable and becomes a 
verifiable hypothesis which may easily prove to be well-founded. 
Whether such a statement, even if proven, could be regarded as 
knowledge, would of course be doubtful. Instead, it would appear 
to be merely a tool for action and thus restricted to the number 
of the intellect’s useful fabrications. True knowledge could 
hardly contain theories at all, even Bergson’s theories. To reply 
to objections, as he does, with an exhortation to take the risk 
and thus experience knowledge, is an absurdity. It is as if a 
man replied to a denial that mathematical properties could be 
predicated of virtue with a command to be of good courage and 
compute its square root. The philosophy which will result from 
taking leave of the intellect will be, of course, a philosophy made 
up of intuitions with no rational significance. We must have 
a philosophy which is lived and willed, not one that is thought. 
If by such a philosophy Bergson meant a theory of the conduct 
of life which should include its practical application, one could 
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understand him, though this would be an unfortunate limitation 
of the term; but apparently the philosophy of his dreams will 
be equally free from application and from theory, since both are 
inextricably bound up with the intellect. 

The second of the three main problems presented by Bergson’s 
system is that of duration of time and its relation to space. 
The two notions are so commonly regarded as correlative, it is 
so universally assumed that what is true of the one will be true 
of the other, that to separate them and to regard one of them as 
real while the other is not, seems to be at first sight a wholly 
arbitrary speculation without any rational basis. Nevertheless, 
although the theory has aroused much hostile criticism, some of 
its strangeness is purely a matter of terminology. When we 
speak of time and space as each implying the other, we mean 
homogeneous time and homogeneous space, and Bergson would 
be the last to deny the applicability of the same mode of con- 
ception to them both. The trouble is that when Bergson speaks 
of time without any modifying adjective, he means something 
altogether different from the abstract and spatialized succession 
designated as homogeneous time. Time considered as duration 
is life, movement, activity, an eternal flux in which each moment 
includes within itself the whole of its past and for which no repe- 
tition is possible. Bare succession, on the other hand, abstracted 
from all notion of content or of rate of movement, must be 
imaged, if imaged at all, in terms of space. A good deal of 
what Bergson says concerning homogeneous time and its spatial 
characteristics may be due to his evident preference for visual 
imagery. Whatever one may think of his explanation of space 
itself, the latter is in perfect agreement with his conception of 
homogeneous time; and the polemic which he addresses against 
the tendency to translate quality into terms of quantity, and to 
regard it as thereby explained instead of destroyed, as it must 
be by such a transformation, is in the highest degree justified. 

When Bergson makes duration the fundamental reality, he is 
not speaking of time in the usual sense of the term. Time proper 
js not opposed to space as the reality to the appearance, but is 
its correlative. Duration, on the contrary, means succession in 
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the sense of change, which may be symbolized by a flowing 
current, but concerning which one must always remember that 
nothing is ever lost from the stream. The present includes the 
past in a heterogeneity where nothing is exterior to anything else, 
but where multiplicity signifies complexity with no numerical col- 
oring. It is the complexity of a musical composition, not that of 
a heap of bricks. To prove that duration is the ultimate reality, 
Bergson appeals to intuition. Anyone who will take the trouble 
to examine the depths of his own consciousness will find under 
all the spatialized constructions of the intellect the successive 
heterogeneity which constitutes duration. The findings of intro- 
spection are definite and unambiguous, and no one who makes 
the attempt will be in doubt as to the nature of the result. The 
obvious answer to such a mode of argument is that as a matter 
of fact intuition is extremely ambiguous, and people differ both 
as to their results and also as to the significance of the latter. 
It is quite as easy to look upon one’s own reality as a permanent 
ego that abides amid changes as it is to regard it as an eternal 
flux. The ultimate nature of change is by no means self-evident. 
Like other ultimate conceptions it is accepted or rejected by 
something much resembling an act of faith. 

It is difficult to decide to what extent Bergson intends duration 
to be regarded as conscious. I must admit that I do not under- 
stand what is meant by psychical existence which is unconscious, 
unless the term is taken to imply the permanent or shifting 
conditions of consciousness, which are not represented by Bergson 
as in any way incompatible with matter and so could hardly be 
called psychical. The duration which constitutes the reality of 
each experiencing individual is a part of the larger duration which 
is described in L’évolution créatrice as the vital impulse and which 
is said to be analogous to consciousness. On the one hand, 
duration and memory are identified and both said to be uncon- 
scious; on the other, consciousness is declared to be activity 
rather than existence, and so could not fail to be merged in 
duration. The whole difficulty, however, is one of those that 
might be solved by fuller explanations from Bergson and is not 
necessarily inherent in the subject. 
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The main problem is, of course, that which was the point at 
issue between Heracleitus and the Eleatics, namely, the relative 
value of permanence and of change. Every voluntaristic philos- 
ophy seems bound to decide for the latter, to resolve things into 
processes, and substance into flux. Why, Bergson asks, should 
we find it so much easier to posit logical existence than physical 
or psychical? Why should we suppose that anything continues 
or that there is anything to continue? T[dvra pet,—even those 
figments of the reason by which we strive to give permanence 
to the changing, fixity to the free play of vital impulse, and 
substance to activity. Again the appeal is not to intellect but 
to faith. 

With regard to the third question, it has been pointed out 
more than once that Bergson’s view of matter is confused and 
contradictory and that he does not really determine its status. 
He says, to be sure, that materialism and idealism are equally 
false and that both may be avoided by the recognition that the 
material world really is exactly what it appears to be; but he 
fails to see that people have always been at issue concerning the 
nature of the appearance, no less than with regard to that of the 
underlying reality. To say that objects are there where we see 
them, and that perception belongs to the object rather than to 
the subject, sounds satisfactory, but in reality provides no sug- 
gestion as to what it means to be an object and what is signified 
by its existence. When Bergson develops his own theories instead 
of arguing against those of other thinkers, he gives two descrip- 
tions of matter which hardly seem compatible with each other. 
Matter is defined as the sum of images and also as a movement 
interrupting that of the vital impulse and proceeding in the 
opposite direction. Matter as the sum of images is to be espe- 
cially distinguished from perception, which is made up of selected 
images. The difference is one of degree, not of kind, for those 
images which are useful to action are thus marked off from the 
larger sum of which they forma part. Matter is the world of phe- 
nomena, and the images composing it enter into perception to just 
the extent that they are related to certain images having peculiar 
properties, namely, images of the body. But such an account 
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is not intended so much to suggest an idealistic interpretation 
of matter, as to relegate perception to its proper place as a mere 
tool. The nature of matter itself is not thereby determined, ex- 
cept that it is evidently neither substrate nor cause. It is nota 
Ding an sich but the phenomenon itself. Such a view, however, 
hardly seems consistent with the definition of matter as inverse 
movement. If the individual checks within himself the flow of 
duration which is his deepest reality, the tension relaxes and 
what has been quality becomes quantity. The same thing hap- 
pens with the universal stream which is the vital impulse, and 
with the cessation of its movement, its elements spread out, 
become spatial, and thus constitute the material world. But 
such a material world has no necessary relation to consciousness; 
and if it thus ceases to be an object, how is it to be conceived? 
It is said to be as real and as original as the duration which it 
interrupts; and at the same time it has the unreality pertaining 
to everything spatial. It affords a genuine opposition to the 
vital impulse, yet is merely the slackening of its tension. Matter 
and intellect are adjusted to each other so that they correspond, 
yet neither is dependent on the other. Again, matter is the 
potentiality of action, almost in the Aristotelian sense of the 
term, and, viewed by itself, it has no existence worthy of the name. 
If intellect alone is conversant with it, there can be no knowledge 
of it, for intellect affords none. Whether instinct is cognizant 
of it, is not made clear; but matter so far as it is inert, could 
hardly be referred to instinct. Altogether the ontological and 
cognitive status of matter is veiled in obscurity, and a clear idea 
of it can be formed only by ignoring some of Bergson’s statements 
and by giving an arbitrary interpretation to others. It may 
easily be, as in the case of duration, that the contradictions are 
merely apparent and that the confusion would disappear with 
fuller explanations. 

With regard to the system as a whole, it seems to me that a 
sharp line should be drawn between the epistemology and the 
metaphysics, in that the difficulties in the former are inherent 
in the theory itself, while in the latter they are less radical and 
seem often due to ambiguities rather than to positive contra- 
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dictions. The fundamental doctrines of the epistemology, on 
the contrary, are made perfectly clear. They are all based upon 
the demand that knowledge should be, not know, its object, and 
such a demand implies a contradictio in adjecto. Consequently, 
what begins with an attempt to satisfy the reason, ends with a 
denial of the latter’s validity, almost of its existence. The reason 
is employed against the reason, and the result is mysticism. 
Of course the contention that such a demand and such a pro- 
cedure are logically vicious, will be of no avail where logic has 
already been intentionally discarded. Arguments for the posi- 
tion or against it are equally worthless. A direct appeal must 
be made to the feelings of the philosophical votary, and his 
acceptance or rejection will be an act of free choice, in which 
his intellect will have no part. 

There is a close affinity between mysticism and a voluntarist 
metaphysics, for both are based upon a denial of the claims of 
reason; and therefore their union in Bergson is by no means a 
matter of chance. With respect to the particular form of his 
voluntarism, he has doubtless been influenced by many thinkers, 
but his likeness to Heracleitus can hardly escape notice. Both 
viewed the nature of ultimate reality in the same way. Next 
to Heracleitus, Bergson is most akin to Schopenhauer and von 
Hartmann, although the differences are here so great as some- 
times to conceal the fundamental similarity. But wherever he 
is classified, Bergson must be recognized as a great and original 
thinker. With an epistemology that ends in mysticism and a 
metaphysics that shows the limitations threatening every purely 
voluntaristic system, he is nevertheless a genius in both; and as 
such, he is likely to have followers and opponents rather than 
critics. By all of them the appearance of his next book will 
be awaited with the keenest interest, for it can hardly fail to be 
of the greatest importance for the philosophical thought of the 


present and the immediate future. 
G. N. Dotson. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 


THE NATURE OF TRUTH: A REPLY. 


It is a pleasure to discuss a problem with a colleague so fair-minded and 
so lucid as Dr. Tsanoff.! Perhaps the most fruitful thing I can do is to 
restate first of all the fundamental presuppositions of thought as I under- 
stand them. By the law of consistency, I understand that our experience 
of reality, whether we regard it from the point of view of meanings or of 
the objects intended, must possess such identities that we can take con- 
tents over again and so conceptualize our world, whether taken as indi- 
viduals or as groups of individuals. Thus we can prepare for the future. 
It follows, of course, that if we must thus take experience, we cannot 
take it otherwise in the same respect and also that we must be thorough 
in our sorting, if we would have accurate prediction, i. ¢., our contents 
must be disjunctively arranged. By the law of totality, I mean that 
these concepts or attributes, these part definitions of our world, must be 
seen to hang together. The parts of reality must make such differences 
to each other, directly or indirectly, as to constitute a dynamic whole. 
Atomism and parallelism, with their hydra-headed forms, make the ideal 
of knowledge impossible at the very outset. Our thoughts must belong 
with things and things with each other in a dynamic context in order for 
science to be worth while. 

By the subject-object law, or the law of reference, I mean that thought 
presupposes the unique relation of an active or volitional referent, a pro- 
spective system of meanings, on the one hand, and a specific object, the 
referatum, which is selected by this cognitive purpose, on the other. The 
subject-object relation is distinct from other functional relations of referent 
and referatum through the volitional character of the referent. It is 
alive, it glows with interest. All other systems of relations, whatever 
their specific meaning may be, must be referred to this living subject in 
order to have systematic value. By thought being ‘representative,’ I 
mean only that the object, for purposes of truth, must be taken over into 
this systematic context of active experience. This is what happens in 
the process of judgment, the simplest form of which is symbolized in the 
proposition. The complete truth would be a systematic, personal expe- 


1“*Professor Boodin on the Nature of Truth,"’ PxHrtosopuicaL Review, Vol. 
XIX, No. 6 (November, 1910), pp. 632 ff. 
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rience—the fulfilment of our living formal demands. Such an ideal is 
Hegel's absolute, which must be held valid as an epistemological ideal, 
whatever may be its claim to ontological existence. These claims I do 
not think it is the province of epistemology to settle. 

By the law of finitude, I understand that an object, in order to be 
known, must be capable of being described or identified by a finite number 
of marks or rules. This is true even of the concept of the infinite, which 
I agree is hypothetically possible. The infinite series is defined, however, 
not by an enumeration of its instances, which is impossible, but by a 
finite rule or law. In truth, as in our other ideals, we demand realization 
or completeness; and this is possible only if the object, however infinite 
in its instances, submits to a finite law. If the universe itself is an in- 
finite process with creative novelty, then truth is only in part realizable. 
That the universe is such is not a case for dogmatic assumption, but to be 
proven as other hypotheses are proven. As a universe of absolute chance 
would make truth impossible, the attempt to prove the existence of such 
a universe would be contradictory. . 

The law of finitude does not contradict the ideal of the completeness 
of truth. If the absolute should prove to be a valid metaphysical hypothe- 
sis, we must suppose that the canons which hold of our search for truth 
hold likewise for the absolute experience, including the law of finitude. 
For suppose that the absolute, instead of generalizing from finite relations, 
sees truth in terms of infinite relations, then our truth would bear no 
ratio to the absolute. With all our efforts at generalization, we should 
never approximate any nearer. Our research would be futile and irrele- 
vant, and we should land in the dismal abyss of agnosticism as to even 
the problematic nature of truth, which of course must involve the exist- 
ence and character of the absolute itself. In other words, truth would 
have entered upon the self-contradictory task of attempting to define 
the (by hypothesis) undefinable. In so far as we think of an absolute 
truth, we must think it as the completion of our demands, not as a violation 
of them. 

I suppose the main difficulty as between my idealistic colleague and my- 
self is that I cannot accept the ontological absolute as a postulate, but 
insist on proof. I admit that my incredulity here is due to my metaphysical 
leanings; but I do not see any good reason, in any case, why we should 
assume a metaphysical theory as a condition of our search for truth. 
Ought not our method to be neutral enough so as not to prejudice the 
results of the search? Isit not better to start with the common concious- 
ness, with its dualism of thought and things, and to follow the dialectic of 
the thought process, as it attempts to master its more or less stubborn 
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world? This would seem to be Hegel’s own procedure. If the necessities 
of the truth process should lead in the direction of an idealistic absolute, 
I hope I shall be honest enough to accept the implications without aban- 
doning the truth. That I cannot do so now is due to no lack of respect 
for my idealistic colleagues, among whom I number my friend and teacher, 
Josiah Royce. Idealism certainly has made the only thorough-going 
attempt up to date to give a systematic account of experience. Its 
critics seem to have lived mostly on the weaknesses of idealism. 

I insist, however, that the hypothesis of the universe as an absolute 
experience cannot be settled a priori. It must come as a result of our 
success in applying our logical ideals. Certainly the universe is in part 
a rational experience, for human thinking is an intrinsic part of the uni- 
verse. In part, too, we have been successful in applying logical categories 
to the infra-human world. And in so far it cannot be regarded as irra- 
tional, whether it is non-rational or not. We find it convenient in any 
case to distinguish, for purposes of conduct, between the thinking and the 
non-thinking world and to treat the latter as means to the former as end. 
I have faith in a higher consciousness than the human as the fulfilment 
of our fragmentary insight and “the final cause’’ of the evolutionary 
process. But I do not see any leading toward this mind in the infra- 
human world—the world of the stone and the ameeba. I must rather 
seek it in the supra-human reaches as the goal of our ideal striving. 
While mystical and esthetic intuition may seem to furnish some of us a 
very intimate acquaintance with such a world, I cannot see that such a 
faith exempts reason from dealing with it as an hypothesis and from testing 
it as any hypothesis is tested, through its success in simplifying and guiding 
experience. I do not deny the possibility of the idealistic absolute. There 
is certainly nothing contradictory in the conception of such a complete, 
systematic experience. On the contrary, it must always figure as an 
epistemological ideal, even if not an ontological assumption. 

And now a word as regards the relation of the will to thought. For 
finite purposes it is convenient to regard the will as a larger genus than 
thought. While thought is the systematic activity of the will in its higher 
development, not all will is systematic and in this sense is non-rational. 
Its rationality at any rate is prospective, not actual. In our finite sphere 
there seems to be error, due to false assent or failure to assent to a supposed 
truth. Such must seem to the absolute idealist my failure to subscribe 
to his assumption that reality is an organic experience. If the logic is 
truly coercive, my failure to assent must be a certain blindness on the 
part of the will. It is the old question whether virtue can be reduced to 
mere knowledge, or whether we must not also assume a certain willingness 
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to accept the ideal, whether theoretical or practical. With Fichte I 
would agree that the will must furnish the goal and motive of thought. 
Else thought would move in a vacuum. If the will, however, chooses to 
think, it must do so in accordance with certain rules. It is this de- 
liberation according to certain rules, whether the aim be merely formal 
agreement or also perceptual termination, which constitutes the differ- 
ence between thinking and volition in general. To the fully organized 
will, such thinking has become the normal activity. The will, too, may 
divest itself of its practical, biological interest and pursue science as a 
sport—a game furnishing its own logical and esthetic satisfaction apart 
from its survival value. 

I do not assume, as my colleague seems to think, that the universe is 
irrational. Thought is as normal an expression of the universe at a 
certain stage of its development as the sex instinct. The very existence 
of the postulates of thought and the success thought has had in their 
application shows that the universe in part lends itself to thought's 
formulation. That it does so altogether is obviously a faith. Whether 
such a faith turns out to be absolutely true or not, we shall still hold to 
thought for its convenience in dealing with our world, for its part-truth, 
its prospective value. There are constancies which we can seize upon 
in the stream of experience and thus regulate our conduct. Nature not 
only favors thought as regards capacity and demand, but it puts a premium 
upon thought as regards survival. What reality must be taken as in 
the last analysis, must be the outcome of the truth experiment. 

I cannot agree with my colleague that thought is the only final way of 
evaluating life. It is the only way we can attain the truth of life. But, 
“there is not only one way to the realm of the Gods,”’ to quote an old 
Viking poem. Aésthetic appreciation furnishes another evaluation of life 
which cannot be reduced to terms of thought, and some who have grown 
weary of the arduous path of truth have decided to pitch their tents in 
the restful oasis of beauty. Others again have found in our sense of 
duty, in the urging of conscience, the key which unlocks reality. Tem- 
perament no doubt has a great deal to do with our preference here. But 
what must not be lost sight of is that there are different ways of reaching 
the final significance of life and if we are not able to drive the triple team 
of values abreast, we must at least appreciate that our preference does 
not annul distinctions—does not make awsthetic appreciation truth. The 
failure to distinguish these types of evaluation, or using thought loosely 
to stand for each and all indifferently, has been a serious weakness of 
Hegelianism. They may all be harmonious and complementary in human 
nature as realized. Identical they cannot be. 
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If this discussion makes the problem any clearer, the reader owes it 
to my colleague, Dr. Tsanoff, for his lucid and gracious criticism. 
Joun E. Boop. 


THe UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 


REJOINDER. 


PROFESSOR Booprn’s restatement of the laws of consistency and of 
totality leads me only to repeat my appreciation of his plea for epistemo- 
logical unity and coherence. His present formulation of the ‘subject- 
object law’ and of the law of finitude makes his position somewhat clearer. 
Professor Boodin correctly points out the necessity of recognizing what 
he calls the volitional character of the thought-referent,—that is, I take 
it, the dynamic solidarity of thought and will in concrete experience. 
He explicitly declares that such a “systematic, personal experience” must 
be held valid as an epistemological ideal. In his restatement, again, of 
the law of finitude, Professor Boodin plainly admits that the attempt 
to prove the existence of a universe of absolute chance would be self- 
contradictory; that is, that, if our study of the philosophical universe 
is to be fruitful epistemologically, we must proceed throughout upon the 
basis that experience is an immanently coherent system. The higher 
truth must be the completion, not the denial and violation of the lower 
truth. 

The ‘universe’ for the epistemologist is the systematic, organic, dynamic 
experience, which we can profitably study from the point of view of the 
mutually implicative relations which obtain in it. In so far, then, Pro- 
fessor Boodin and myself seem to be in substantial agreement. Indeed, 
so long as problems frankly epistemological are under consideration, I 
can follow him quite closely. But, if one reads again his exposition of the 
four epistemological laws, one finds everywhere a string attached. Pro- 
fessor Boodin is always careful to add that, while this law and that are 
valid for epistemology, they need not necessarily hold for metaphysics. 
There is no need of quoting any passages here: Professor Boodin’s Reply 
is before the reader’s eyes. My main criticism of his position was and is 
precisely concerning this very point. What Professor Boodin calls “‘abso- 
lute truth” is, by his own statement, to be regarded “as the completion 
of our [epistemological] demands, not as a violation of them.” Never- 
theless, because I maintain the position implied in this and similar state- 
ments of his own epistemological principles; that is, because I insist 
that philosophy must be of one piece, that epistemology cannot be one 
thing, and metaphysics another; because I insist that the ‘laws of meta- 
physics’ must be the completion, not the violation, of the laws of episte- 
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mology,—Professor Boodin characterizes me as an “absolute idealist,” 
who merely “accepts the ontological absolute as a postulate.” 

I must protest emphatically against the ontological absolutism with 
which Professor Boodin burdens my position. It is hard to see how any 
part of my Discussion could have been so utterly misunderstood. It is 
precisely against ontological absolutism of any sort,—rationalistic or irra- 
tionalistic.—that I was and am contending. I distinctly protested 
against any “‘ontologizing excursions,” insisting that ‘‘metaphysical prior- 
ity avails nothing unless warranted by epistemological considerations.’ 
Indeed, the term ‘Absolute’ is not to be found in my Discussion. 

Whether what Professor Boodin himself calls ‘the hypothesis of the 
universe as an absolute experience” can or cannot “be settled a priori,” 
I am unable to answer until I know what Professor Boodin himself means 
by ‘absolute.’ ‘Absolutism,’ unfortunately, may thrive on any philo- 
sophical soil,—logical or alogical. Idealism has no monopoly of absolu- 
tism; idealism is by no means necessarily absolutistic. Indeed, the dis- 
cussion of any abstract ‘Absolute’ becomes meaningless, once the philo- 
sophical position for which I was contending is fully grasped. As I said, 
“The prime demand of philosophy is that experience should be studied 
in the light of its systematic unity and concrete organization.’"* To insist, 
as I did, that the ‘Reality’ of philosophy must be intelligible, dynamic 
experience, if the philosophical problem is to have any real meaning at 
all, by no means involves the out-and-out assumption of a metaphysical 
creed. Far from “assuming a metaphysical theory as a condition of our 
search for truth,"’ as Professor Boodin suggests that I do, I would insist 
that ‘metaphysics’ means nothing apart from epistemology. It is pre- 
cisely for this reason that, agreeing as I do in the main with Professor 
Boodin’s epistemological presuppositions, I insist that they are ipso facto 
metaphysical presuppositions. And if Professor Boodin does not see his 
way clear to follow the logic of his professedly unitary epistemology, and 
demands a new philosophical compass when he embarks upon the sea 
metaphysical, it would then seem that it is he, and not I, who harbors 
an ontological absolute in his system. How can Professor Boodin de- 
mand any “proof” of his metaphysical principles, if he lacks confidence 
in the only method of philosophical procedure which, on his own state- 
ment, has proved fruitful in our study of experience? 

Absolutism, in any form, is the result of separating experience from 
reality. We may regard thought as appearance and will as the Real, 
or vice versa: in either case we are sure to land in a dualism which robs 


Puri. Rev., Vol. XIX, p. 637. 
*Ibid., p. 638. 3 bid., p. 637. 
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our theory of experience of all ultimate meaning. The ‘Absolute,’ what- 
ever it is, can and must justify its title only before the bar of epistemology. 
The philosophy of concrete experience is not threatened with absolutism, 
precisely because it does not enter upon what Professor Boodin himself 
calls ‘‘the self-contradictory task of attempting to define the (by hy- 
pothesis) undefinable.” 

This is my attitude towards Professor Boodin’s account of The Nature 
of Truth. I contend mainly against the unwarrantable and fatal separa- 
tion of metaphysics from epistemology. All that is demanded is ‘the 
recognition of the standpoint of rational intelligibility and organic unity 
as the criteria of philosophical ‘reality.’’"' The battle of idealism is not 
a battle over a philosophical trademark. If the voluntarist, accepting the 
concrete intelligibility of experience as a philosophical sine qua non, can 
endow the term ‘will’ with a connotation broad enough to embrace 
not only the dynamic character of experience but also its coherent 
rationality, if his ‘will’ can mean to him what ‘thought’ means to me, 
namely, ‘dynamic, rational, intelligible experience,” I would have no 
objections to using his terminology, provided we understand what we 
mean. The idealist not only does not deny the volitional element in 
experience, but he insists on its being recognized. The cognitive, the 
volitional, and the esthetic, however, are one and all abstractions. No 
one of them is The Real. To be sure, we must abstract, if we are to study 
experience at all. Our philosophical problems demand the emphasizing, 
now of the cognitive, now of the volitional, now of the esthetic. But 
we must keep in mind throughout the fact that we are abstracting; we 
must remember that our basis is concrete experience, and that the goal 
of philosophy is the progressive organization and concrete growing-into- 
each-other of the various aspects of experience which we isolate for 
special study and abstract formulation. 

The main difficulty between Professor Boodin and myself, therefore, 
seems to be, not that I would assume my ontological absolute,—far from 
it. Itis rather that, insisting as I do on the organic unity of all epistemol- 
ogy and ‘ontology,’ i. e., of experience and reality, I am unable to regard 
thought as a game that the pilgrim indulges in who travels to the land 
of Will and Faith. The sciences confirm the old Viking wisdom that 
“there is not only one way to the realm of the Gods”; but we must not 
turn epistemological apostates and demand a new guide-book when we 
reach the gates of Valhalla. To insist that concrete experience is the 
real basis of all scientific and philosophical abstractions, is not to “annul 
distinctions.” Professor Boodin himself has stated the fundamental pre- 


1Loc. cit., p. 638. 
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suppositions of our study of experience, and in the main they hold. In so 
far as a method proves adequate in my philosophical study of experience, 
I find no motive for changing it when I come to the study of Reality; 
for the simple reason that ‘Reality’ means nothing to me outside of 
concrete, intelligible, dynamic experience. 

Professor Boodin’s frank discussion of his position and of my criticism 
is a model of philosophical courtesy which I appreciate and wish here to 


acknowledge. 
Rapostav A. TSANOFF. 
New Yor« Ciry. 




















REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


The Psychology of Reasoning. By W. B. Prttspury. New York and 

London, D. Appleton and Company, 1910.—pp. viii, 306. 

The purpose of this interesting and valuable book is “to give a brief 
statement of the place of the logical processes, particularly judgment 
and inference, in the concrete individual consciousness” (p. vii). In the 
process of reasoning there are four factors: the purpose of the moment; 
the circumstances of the moment, as appreciated and interpreted by the 
individual; the suggestion of the solution; and the testing of this sug- 
gested solution. Reasoning has two main forms: it may be either an 
action or a mental operation. In the first case the solution is a movement, 
and the testing is the success of the movement; in the second case the 
solution is an idea, and the test is the belief, disbelief, or doubt with regard 
to it. We have belief ‘wher any statement or interpretation harmonizes 
with experience as a whole” (p. 40). ‘Doubt is due to the alternating 
dominance of systems of experience that have not been altogether co- 
ordinated” (p. 42). There is no third state of disbelief; disbelief in 
anything is really belief in something else. Finally, belief, disbelief, or 
doubt attaches to every content of consciousness. “In opposition to 
Brentano,” the author maintains “that there is no moment when any 
perception,”’ or any statement, “stands in consciousness as a mere given 
that is neither believed nor disbelieved. . . . A statement may be first 
believed, then disbelieved . . . ; but never, so far as my experience goes, 
does it stand without evaluation as to its truth” (pp. 31 f.). 

The examination of belief is followed by a valuable discussion of meaning 
and the concept. Its main thesis is that the empirical consciousness, the 
‘mind’ with which psychology deals, is not an aggregate of sensations 
and their combinations, as Mill would have us believe, but resembles 
closely what is commonly called ‘the world of meanings.’ The author 
starts with the question, How can a single mental state stand for a number 
of particulars? Clearly, its “representative function . . . depends upon 
its associations’ (p. 64). Because of its connections, the image which 
represents could be replaced by any one of a host of particulars. But 
the same mental image may represent, at different times, different sets 
of particulars; e. g., the visual image of a right triangle may at one time 
represent triangles, and at another time, right triangles. What, now, is 
to prevent our using this image wrongly—e. g., our asserting something 
of triangles which is true only of right triangles? There must be “some- 
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thing in consciousness” that prevents it, and this something is ‘‘the purpose 
or momentary mental set that controls the course of association at any 
moment” (p. 69). 

How is this representative image—the concept—related to ‘meaning,’ 
in the sense in which Bradley and Bosanquet use the term? Meanings 
are types. Now a careful study of consciousness shows that all our 
thinking is in types. Even perception is in terms of them; I see the top 
of my table as a rectangle even when the image of my retina is that of a 
trapezoid. The contents of the real mind are not concrete impressions, 
but types; and these types are all interrelated. In these two respects 
the world of actual individual consciousness is like the Neo-Hegelian 
world of universals; it differs from the latter only in the fact that its 
types are not preformed, but are developed in and through the experience 
of the individual. 

Modern logic usually defines judgment as ‘the ascription of meaning 
to the given.’ This may be accepted, with one important modification: 
there is never in consciousness a mere ‘given,’ devoid of meaning. Con- 
sciousness is wholly composed of interrelated meanings, and entrance 
into consciousness is identical with the acquisition of meaning. “Before 
it takes on meaning the process can at most be nothing other than the 
physiological or the physical” (p. 104). The essence of judgment, then, is 
“the arousal of the type on the occasion of the stimulus, and the selection of 
some type in harmony with the momentary set of consciousness” (p. 110). 

The great difference between our treatment of judgment and the treat- 
ment adopted by formal logic is that we are interested in the actual 
mental operation, while logic is concerned with its result as expressed in 
language and as taken apart from its context. The logician asks, not 
what the speaker meant by a certain statement in its context, but what 
this statement might mean apart from its context. Logicians offer us 
various theories of the nature of judgment: it is a relation (of equality 
or similarity) between subject and predicate; it is subsumption; it is 
analysis; it is synthesis. But this variety of opinion is largely due to 
the fact that formal logic has made the mistake of considering the judg- 
ment apart from its setting. When we study it in the right way, we see 
that each of these definitions represents one particular form of judgment 
and that most, if not all, of these forms can be brought under our psycho- 
logical definition of judgment “‘as the ascription of meaning to the pre- 
sented, or as the reception of the entering impression into the organized 
consciousness” (p. 136). As thus conceived, judgment represents a single 
mental operation; in all the simpler forms, careful introspection shows 
that only one meaning is involved, although the linguistic expression of 
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the judgment may produce the appearance of two. Judgments in which 
there are really two meanings are more closely related, Professor Pillsbury 
thinks, to what we commonly call ‘inference,’ and he therefore suggests 
that the range of the term ‘judgment’ be narrowed and that of the term 
‘inference’ widened. Under judgment, in his sense of the word, are 
included ‘‘all judgments of relation, and of spatial attributes, all impersonal 
and interjectional judgments, most demonstrative judgments and a fair 
proportion of the simple judgments of perception”’ (p. 162). The other 
judgments of perception—those which contain two interpretations of the 
given—may be called either inference or a succession of judgments. But 
inference conceived as the succession of two appreciations is very different 
from inference as described by formal logic. According to formal logic 
we have, in the typical inference, the assertion of a general truth, its appli- 
cation to the particular circumstances, and the statement of a new truth, 
and the conclusion. But ‘careful examination of the procedure in a case 
of concrete reasoning will, I believe, convince any one that he is actually 
aware of nothing but the conclusion” (pp. 185 f.). The premises are 
logical constructions rather than psychological realities. The logician 
lays stress upon them because his real interest is not in the origin of the 
conclusion, but in its proof. ‘The syllogism arose through confusing 
inference and proof. . . . It is adequate to proof of one kind but has 
only remote relation to the derivation of the conclusion. . . . Conclusions 
all come through suggestion, and the laws of suggestion here are the 
laws of association” (pp. 187 f.). 

The study of proof brings us back to our old problem of the nature of 
belief. To prove a conclusion is to produce a conviction of its truth. 
Deductive proof has two main forms—the syllogism and the argument 
from analogy; inductive proof has also two—observation and experiment. 
In the syllogism the “general truth’’ expressed in the major premise 
seems to give “additional warrant to the conclusion” (p. 211). But 
how can it do this? Certainly its formulation gives us no new knowledge. 
We might even prove “that one could not know the general statement 
unless all the particular instances under it, and hence the conclusion, were 
also already known” (p. 212). How it is that the major premise serves 
to strengthen our belief in the conclusion has never, Professor Pillsbury 
thinks, been fully explained. His own suggestion is “that the general 
statement represents the type and that the actually remembered frame- 
work of our knowledge is forged out of typical statements.” The frame- 
work gives satisfaction because “the general has hundreds or thousands 
of connections where the individual has but one” (pp. 217 f.). 

The relation of the syllogism to argument from analogy, and the 
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nature of the two forms of inductive proof are treated in a fresh and 
suggestive way. But we cannot pause to comment upon them nor upon 
the discussion of modality and probability. The concluding chapter, 
however, must receive some notice. It is chiefly an exposition of the 
doctrine, found earlier in the book, that “‘the beginning’’ and ‘‘the end 
of all reasoning” is ‘“‘the establishment of a system of things and of expla- 
nations that corresponds on the empirical level to the world of universals 
of Bradley and Bosanquet” (p. 276). All the elements of the system are 
products of experience. But they are not particular experiences: they 
are types, which have been developed largely by the method of trial and 
error. My perception of a certain desk, e. g., is “like no single impression” 
that has “ever fallen upon the retina. . . . From the images and from 
thought modifications of the images’’ I choose the one “which best fits 
into experience” and accept it as real (pp. 278 f.). And a scientific con- 
ception develops in much the same way: it is tested by the extent to 
which it helps us codrdinate our experiences. This system of things and 
conceptions is “the external world as it is appreciated. Whether there 
is an external world that is not appreciated” is a question which by 
reason of the “very manner of its asking cannot be answered”’ (p. 294). 
Since knowledge is continually growing, we shall always think of the out- 
side world ‘“‘as the source from which knowledge comes. . . . But all 
that we know is the fact” of growth (p. 295). Besides the external world 
there is another system—the human mind—which has developed around 
a somewhat different center. The two systems have not yet been per- 
fectly united. A thing may be either an object in the external world 
or a mental state, according as it is taken up into the one system or the 
other. 

There is no question that this book will make a place for itself as a 
genuine contribution to our understanding of the process of reasoning, 
The problems which it discusses are treated with much freshness and 
originality, and the book is interesting from cover to cover. The author 
succeeds admirably in his effort to keep close to concrete experience: 
not infrequently he substantiates his position by reference to some results 
of experimental psychology. At the same time he has evidently made a 
careful study of the logician’s point of view and, in particular, has been 
much influenced by some of the contributions of modern logic. Most 
of the positions which he takes seem to me sound, though occasionally 
I feel impelled to dissent. In general, I think that he tends to exaggerate 
the difference between concrete reasoning and the processes described 
by formal logic. I doubt whether logic, after all, is quite so far removed 
from our actual mental processes as he would have us believe. When, 
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e. g., he tells us that the syllogism never represents the actual procedure 
of thought, and that “the conclusion always precedes the premises” if 
these ‘‘are present at all’’ (p. 188), he is going rather too far. If some one 
gives me an unknown botanical or zodlogical specimen to identify, the 
process by which I solve my problem may not infrequently correspond 
exactly to the syllogism, with the trifling exception that the minor premise 
precedes the major in my thought. It is true, of course, as Professor 
Pillsbury asserts, that this particular set of premises is, usually at least, 
not the only one by means of which this particular conclusion could be 
proved. But there is no reason in the nature of things why I may not, 
in my effort to convince another, use the very ideas which in the first 
place led me to the conclusion. And on the basis of my own introspection 
I should say that this is what one often does. That the effort to prove— 
either to ourselves or to others—leads us to formulate what before was 
vague and inchoate in our thinking is true; but one may grant this and 
still take a position less extreme than Professor Pillsbury’s. The simi- 
larity between some of our ordinary reasoning processes and the syllogistic 
form is well shown by James in his Psychology, though he too points out 
that usually the conclusion ‘‘overshadows the process from the start.” 
But when this is the case, does not the conclusion often present itself 
simply as an interrogation, ‘S—P?’ which becomes for us an affirmation 
only when we have hit upon some M or other? To this, Professor Pills- 
bury would apparently say, No. From his criticism of Brentano’s theory 
of belief I should suppose that he would deny that ‘S—P’ is ever, even 
for a moment, simply a question in the mind. According to him, intro- 
spection reveals no such thing as genuine suspense of judgment. He 
admits doubt, to be sure; but doubt is described as the alternation of 
opposed judgments. With regard to the actuality of suspense of judgment 
I can only say that my introspection does not agree with his. It is 
doubtless true that all perception involves judgment and that thus you 
may say, No perception can be in consciousness without our believing 
something about it. But it does not follow that there is no such thing as 
suspended judgment. If you call my attention to a tree near by and ask 
me to estimate its height, I may suspend judgment until I have run my 
eye up the trunk. In the interval the tree is for me an actual tree; I 
accept it as an object among other objects: and this, if you like, implies 
judgment on my part. But with regard to the question asked, I have 
not yet judged. 

Another criticism which may be made has to do with a fault in exposi- 
tion. In reading the book I found some difficulty with the doctrine that 
entrance into consciousness is identical with acquirement of meaning. 
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My trouble would probably not have existed if Professor Pillsbury had 
told us in an early chapter what he means by ‘entrance into consciousness.’ 
When we reach the eighth chapter it appears that his intention probably 
is to distinguish between ‘experience’ (in the broadest sense, as including 
the lowest forms of mental process) and ‘consciousness,’ and to use the 
latter term to designate a more or less organized experience (pp. 251 ff.; 
cf. p. 292). This should have been brought out earlier in the book. 
But when this has been made clear, it is still difficult to see why one 
should say that “before it takes on meaning the process can at most be 
nothing other than the physiological or the physical” (p. 104). Probably 
this is a slip. 

One other criticism which I feel constrained to make is concerned with 
the author's use of English. When one is reviewing a book so admirable 
as this, one feels that it is ungracious to call attention to faulty modes of 
speech. It seems to me, however, that there is a growing tendency 
among American men of science toward carelessness in the use of their 
mother-tongue and that it is time for some one to raise the voice of protest. 
The author’s very sparing use of commas sometimes makes it necessary 
to read a sentence twice in order to grasp its meaning. (See, e. g., the 
last sentence in p. 127 or the last in p. 213.) More commonly the errors 
in the book do not interfere with our understanding the thought; but 
to the reader who cares for good English they mean irritation and con- 
sequent loss of time. And in some cases, though we know what the author 
means, it is obvious that he has not said it. (See the last sentence but 
two in p. 40 or the last one in p. 137.) The more sincerely one admires 
Professor Pillsbury’s book, the more one dislikes to find in it things like 


these. 
ELLEN Butss TALBOT. 
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Aristote et Tidéalisme Platonicien. Par CHARLES WERNER. Paris, Félix 

Alcan, 1910.—pp. xii, 370. 

This work is a study of the fundamental principles of Aristotle's philos- 
ophy, with especial regard to its relations to Plato’s theory of Ideas. 
The work is well written and is based on a very extensive and thorough 
acquaintance with the text of Aristotle. Professor Werner, throughout 
his book, gives an abundance of citations and references in support of 
his interpretations. In several respects these interpretations differ very 
materially from the view of Aristotle’s doctrines made current by Zeller 
and others. 

The exposition of Aristotle’s Philosophy is arranged under four heads, 
“Reality,” “Mind,” ““The Good,” and “‘God.” 
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The most noteworthy features of Professor Werner’s discussion of 
Aristotle’s general conceptions of reality are: (1) Aristotle, notwithstand- 
ing his criticism of Plato’s theory of Ideas, is himself an intellectual 
realist, the chief point of difference between Plato and him being that he 
is an immanent realist, whereas Plato is a transcendent realist. The 
Aristotelian ‘Form’ is the Platonic Idea brought down from its heavenly 
isolation and made to dwell and energize in the ‘matter’ of concrete 
reality. (2) Aristotle does not, as Zeller maintains, contradict himself 
in regarding individuals as alone real, whereas science deals solely with 
universals. Aristotle is, in fact, a conceptual realist, for whom the species 
is more real than its individual examples. Matter is simply the principle 
of particularization, which in part obstructs the formative actuality. 
(3) In consequence, the fundamental contradiction in Aristotle’s theory 
of reality consists in his attempt to find in sensible reality a principle 
which has been established precisely in opposition to this reality, namely, 
the Platonic Idea. ‘Matter’ is a blind power, independent of, and partially 
balking the formative work of, the final causes. As such, matter is the 
source of the ‘contingent’ or ‘irrational’ in nature, in other words, of the 
‘unnatural.’ 

In the exposition of “Mind” the points which I regard as noteworthy 
are: (1) The view that Aristotle reduces the activity of thought to a 
minimum and, in general, regards the soul as passive. I cannot admit 
the truth of this interpretation or see how it squares with the theory that 
Aristotle regards God, the Unmoved Mover, as the soul of the cosmos. 
This conception of the Aristotelian theory of mind Professor Werner 
regards as established by Aristotle's doctrine that thought is form realized 
in matter. (2) Aristotle’s treatment of mind is dominated by the Platonic 
idealism, which really misconceives the true nature of mind. Mind or 
‘Spirit,’ says Professor Werner, is spontaneous self-activity. (3) Aristotle, 
in his theory of desire, admits a non-intellectual element in the soul, but 
here again desire is determined by the object and is not shown by Aristotle 
to be a unique spontaneity. (4) Aristotle reduces all moving causes to 
consciousness, and confounds the motor and affective elements of the soul. 

In his treatment of “The Good,’ Professor Werner maintains that 
Aristotle’s theory of virtue is really quite as intellectualistic as that of 
Socrates. That virtue is always a mean is a doctrine which reveals the 
intellectualistic prejudice, and Aristotle reduces vice to error. Here again 
I cannot follow Professor Werner. 

Pleasure is held to be the supreme principle of valuation in Aristotle’s 
system, and the fact of human appraisal in terms of pleasures is said to 
be made by Aristotle the basis for the conception of a realm or world of 
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values distinct from the world of reality. In short, Professor Werner 
makes Aristotle out to be a hedonist in ethics. This is certainly a strange 
conclusion, and one that is not at all in harmony with the Nicomachean 
Ethics. Although he cites the discussions in which Aristotle makes 
pleasure the natural accompaniment of normal functioning and the value 
of pleasure to be determined by the value of the function, in his anxiety 
to find in Aristotle a sharp distinction between the world of factual reality 
and the world of values, Professor Werner overlooks the bearing of these 
discussions and roundly says that Aristotle identifies happiness with 
pleasure. Professor Werner maintains that, in admitting that pleasure 
determines action and confers worth upon it, Aristotle recognized the 
presence of an irrational element in the soul—a principle of mysterious 
spontaneity or freedom. In this respect Aristotle departs from the intel- 
lectual determinism of the Platonic idealism. The intelligible is the 
antithesis of liberty. Plato recognizes no freedom of spontaneity in 
action. Aristotle, in his moral empiricism, abandons the rationalism of 
Plato. Of course, the pleasures which determine human action are the 
pleasures of a thinking being. Professor Werner's conception of freedom 
appears to be that of Professor Bergson. Freedom is the irrational element 
in the soul. 

In Part IV, “God,” it is argued that the God of Aristotle is the in- 
dwelling soul, the immanent moving cause of the first heaven, and there- 
fore, since all movement depends on the movement of the first heaven, 
which embraces all reality, God is the indwelling world soul—self-active 
and unmoved. All motion is derived from him. For this interpretation 
Professor Werner argues as follows: God is the unmoved mover; but a 
mover cannot be separated from that which it moves. Now God is 
himself motionless, eternal, unchangeable, self-contained. All these at- 
tributes are ascribed also to the first heaven. Therefore God must be 
the indwelling cause of the motion which is internal to the first heaven. 
The motion of the latter is eternal. It is a motion which returns upon 
itself. Such a motion is circular. Moreover, the heaven of the stars is 
called divine, immortal, unchangeable, etc. In short, it is given the 
same attributes as God. And Aristotle argues from the analogy of the 
soul as mover of the body to the conception of God as mover of the world. 
God, therefore, is the motionless, self-existent soul from which proceeds 
the movements of the universe which is his body. This conclusion 
Professor Werner reaches by way of deduction from Aristotle’s expressed 
teachings. He does not cite any passages in which the theory is explicitly 
stated. The contradiction between the theory that God is the World- 
Soul and Aristotle’s statements that God is pure form, free from any 
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admixture of matter, is only apparent, says Professor Werner. For the 
matter which constitutes the first heaven, or body of the Divine being, 
is not the blind contingent matter of things sublunary. It is simply 
the subject of form. It is perfect actuality, not inert and imperfect 
potentiality, and the circular world movement is pure ¢vépyeta. 

Finally, the pure form or God is the equivalent of the Platonic Idea. 
Aristotle’s God is the supreme term in the hierarchy of forms. The 
great difference between Plato and Aristotle in this regard is that, whereas 
Plato assumes a plurality of Ideas or forms, Aristotle assumes only one 
perfect form, which he identifies with the Idea of Good. The form of 
the cosmos is harmonious since it is God. God thinks the whole universe 
of beings, not in their isolated material complexity, but in their formal 
unity. This world-thought in God is love. In him love and desire are 
one, and he responds to the confused aspirations which come from all parts 
of the universe by an eternal act of comprehension and love. Man can, 
in rare moments, identify himself with this divine thought, and enjoy 
this intellectual love of God. In so doing man becomes identical with God. 

Professor Werner’s book will prove of interest and value to all students 
of Aristotle. It is a contribution to the understanding of the great 
Stagirite which is worthy of serious consideration. I find myself unable 
to regard as convincing Professor Werner's interpretation of Aristotle as 
an out and out intellectualist in his doctrine of mind, and as holding that 
God is the Soul of the World. Notwithstanding his apparently complete 
command of the text of the Master, I think that Professor Werner's 
exegesis has been somewhat warped by Bergsonian anti-intellectualism. 


J. A. LeicHTon. 
Oxn1o STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Race Questions and other American Problems. By Josian Royce. New 

York, The Macmillan Company, 1908.—pp. xiii, 287. 

It is a familiar charge against Idealism that it is anything but a practical 
creed, that it is an 

“Abstract intellectual scheme of life 
Quite irrespective of life’s plainest laws.” 

It is not therefore without significance when an idealist philosopher 
seeks to answer it by a practical application of his doctrines to the problems 
of modern life, a life which, as he fully admits, 


“Is Rome or London not Fools’ Paradise."’ 


This is what Professor Royce undertakes to do in the present volume. 
The book consists of five essays: “Race Questions and Prejudices”; 
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“Provincialism”; “On Certain Limitations of the Thoughtful Public in 
America”; “The Pacific Coast, a Psychological Study of the Relations 
of Climate and Civilisation”; “Some Relations of Physical Training to 
the Present Problem of Moral Education in America."’ Each of these, 
as the author says in his preface, “states opinions which from my own 
point of view, make it a part of an effort to apply, to some of our American 
problems, that general doctrine about life which I have recently summed 
up in my book entitled The Philosophy of Loyalty.” <A portion of the 
concluding essay is devoted to a brief resumé of that doctrine. The 
“theory is that the whole moral law is implicitly bound up in the one 
precept: Be loyal” (p. 245). ‘This loyal attitude makes a man give 
himself to the active service of a cause” (p. 235). But “you cannot 
devote yourself unless you are aware of yourself’’ and hence “‘loyalty is 
never mere self-forgetfulness; it is self-devotion” (p. 236). The cause 
regarded as a larger and supra-personal unity stands over against the 
loyal man as something which by contrast emphasizes the consciousness 
of self, but “despite the contrast he becomes one with it through his 
every loyal deed’’ (p. 238). Only in so far as he becomes the willing 
instrument of his cause, and thus gives active expression to his loyalty, 
does he acquire a genuine self, “an office, a function, a place, a status, a 
right, in the world” (p. 247). Loyalty, then, must be intelligent and it 
must be practical; “it is complete only in motor terms, never in merely 
sentimental terms” (p. 239). 

But individual causes, individual loyalties, may conflict, often do, with 
disastrous results. ‘Must there not then be some higher moral principle 
than that of loyalty, some principle in terms of which we can find out 
who is right when two forms of loyalty contradict each other's claims, 
while each pretends to be the only true loyalty"’ (p. 243)? The solution 
is to be found not by the introduction of some principle other than that 
of loyalty, but by the discovery of ‘‘the internal meaning, the true sense 
of the principle itself’ (p. 245). The spirit of loyalty, no matter what 
may be the particular forms in which it embodies itself, is a common 
good of mankind. It alone enables a man to find a cause which he may 
serve and a self with which he may serve it. But, “if this be so, loyalty, 
taken in its universal meaning, is just as much a true good when my 
neighbour possesses it as when I possess it. If once I am wide awake 
enough to grasp this fact, I shall value my neighbour's loyalty just as 
highly as I do my own. He indeed will be loyal to his cause, I to mine. 
Our causes may be very diverse, but our spirit will be one. And so the 
very essence of my spirit of loyalty will demand that I state my principle 
thus: Be loyal, and be in such wise loyal that, whatever your own cause, 
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you remain loyal to loyalty” (p. 248). ‘Let your loyalty be such loyalty 
as helps your neighbour to be loyal’’ (p. 249). 

Such is, in outline, the doctrine to the illustration of which the rest of 
the volume is devoted. The breadth and importance of the topics dis- 
cussed permit us to see in a comprehensive way its genuine significance. 
The first essay, as its title indicates, deals with that group of problems 
which the contact of various races is making daily more prominent. 
It is notoriously a dangerous as well as a thankless task to attempt to 
undermine a claim to superiority of race by calling it a prejudice, especially 
when the aggrieved can always fall back on the latest results of anthro- 
pology or race psychology to support him. But the author faces the 
undertaking, encouraged by a certain scepticism about those results. 
He believes that our studies upon the physical varieties of mankind are 
not yet sufficiently advanced to shed light upon the more important ques- 
tions of moral and intellectual development. He claims further that if the 
investigations of anthropologists have shown anything it is that, taken 
at an early stage of development and viewed apart from the influences 
of culture, most races exhibit the same poverty in morals, intellect, and 
imagination. To claim a privileged position,therefore, for any one race 
is simply to fail to distinguish between the accidental effects of environ- 
ment and culture and the essential capacity for progress. ‘Our so-called 
race problems are merely the problems caused by our antipathies”’ (p. 47). 
The solution of them lies, not in fostering those antipathies, in “training 
a man first to give names to his antipathies and then to regard the anti- 
pathies thus named as sacred merely because they have a name”’ (p. 48), 
but rather in realizing that the problem is essentially one of administration. 
The surest way to win adherents to the cause of order and good government 
is to exhibit that cause in operation. ‘Sympathy with the law grows 
with responsibility for its administration” (p. 28). The author cites in 
illustration the case of Jamaica, where the negro has been admitted to 
a share in the administration and “superiority” has asserted itself in 
deeds rather than in boasts. To this he attributes the comparative 
absence of friction. 

The essay on ‘‘Provincialism” deals with another aspect of the same 
problem—the problem of the creation of a civic consciousness. In the 
ideal of provincialism Professor Royce sees the means for obtaining the 
desired end. This seems, at first sight, paradoxical enough, for the word 
frequently connotes those tendencies to narrow-mindedness and exclusive- 
ness which are opposed to genuine progress. For instance, ‘The Southern 
attitude to the negro is simply provincialism,’ is a remark which the 
present writer has often heard. But Professor Royce gives his own 
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meaning to the term. ‘For me, then, a province shall mean any part of 
a national domain, which is . . . sufficiently unified to have a true con- 
sciousness of its own unity, to feel a pride in its own ideals and customs, 
and to possess a sense of its own distinction from other parts of the 
country” (p. 61). The province, in this sense, is the digestive organ of 
the body politic, and the provincial atmosphere of local pride and relative 
local independence is that in which the new-comer may most easily become 
acclimatized. With the growth of this provincial spirit will go other gains. 
For it is the source of individuality, of independence, of initiative, of all 
those tendencies towards wholesome variation which the levelling in- 
fluences of modern civilization are threatening to obliterate. Again, in 
the development and organization of those smaller groups for which the 
life of the provincial community affords opportunity rests the hope of 
avoiding the dangers of mob-rule. Upon these Professor Royce dwells 
at some length. “Our modern life,”’ he says, “with its vast unions of 
people, with its high development of popular sentiments, with its passive 
and sympathetic love for knowing and feeling what other men know and 
feel, is subject to the disorders of larger crowds, of more dangerous mobs, 
than have ever before been brought into sympathetic union" (p. 86). 
But the efficacy of a group depends upon the variety and not upon the 
uniformity of its members, upon the individual's preservation of his 
critical judgment, upon the prevalence of a normal spirit of opposition 
within the group. And so, “Keep the province awake that the nation 
may be saved from the disastrous hypnotic slumber so characteristic of 
excited masses of mankind” (p. 96). This wakefulness, however, is not 
that of self-satisfaction and self-centeredness, but that of a community 
striving after an ideal and so ready to offer a hospitable spirit to new 
influences and to express its seriousness of purpose in the beautifying and 
dignifying of its own life. 

The principle stated in The Philosophy of Loyalty: “Have a cause; 
choose your cause; be decisive’’ (p. 187), might be taken as the text of 
the third essay, “On Certain Limitations of the Thoughtful Public in 
America.” Professor Royce, as against many foreign critics, lays more 
stress on the idealistic than on the materialistic tendencies in the national 
life. ‘Yet this same American is unable to give his idealism any adequate 
expression in his social life” (p. 131). His idealism is for the most part 
ineffective because it lacks focus and intelligent direction. There is 
energy, there is a generously receptive attitude, but the energy is diffused, 
the curiosity expresses itself in an eagerness to accept the new as neces- 
sarily the good; the mental attitude shows too little discrimination. The 
causes of the evil are too much thought, on the one hand, and too little, 
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on the other; too much thought for reforming all the world and too little 
for improving a small part of it; too much interest in setting traps for 
the millennium and not enough in the problem of the moment. The 
individual thinks for the world instead of thinking for himself. “What 
then is the happy medium? Shall I cease to think? No, not so. Be 
thoughtful, reason out some of your ideals for yourself. Know something, 
and know that something well. . . . In that region be indeed the creature 
of hard-won insight, of clear consciousness, of definite thinking about 
what it is yours to know. There the formula is in order. . . . But 
remember life is vast and your little clearing is very small. In the rest 
of life cultivate naiveté, accept authority, dread fads, follow as faithfully 
as your instinct permits other lovers of the ideal who are here wiser than 
you, and be sure that though your head splits you will never think out 
all your problems or formulate all your ideals so long as you are in this 
life’’ (p. 159). 

The essay which follows—“The Pacific Coast, a Psychological Study 
of the Relations of Climate and Civilisation’ —stands somewhat detached 
from the rest of the volume. It is an estimate of the influence of topo- 
graphical and climatic conditions in producing “the spirit of California,— 
that tension between individualism and loyalty, between shrewd conser- 
vatism and bold radicalism, which marks this community” (p. 225). 

The concluding essay, which discusses ‘Some Relations of Physical 
Training to the Present Problems of Moral Education in America,” 
emphasizes the value of such training as a propedeutic to the expression 
of loyalty in the wider social activities. In the first place, “skillful and 
serious physical exercise involves true devotion,”’ and secondly, “‘in so far 
as it is a part of the life of a social group”’ it “can more directly aid the 
individual to learn to be loyal to his group” (p. 272). But its most 
valuable results are to be found in the spirit of fair play and the intelligent 
self-control which, under wise direction, it may promote. For this 
spirit is nothing but ‘‘the spirit of loyalty to loyalty . . . that honors and 
respects one’s very enemies for their devotion to the very causes that one 
assails”’ (p. 268), while cool-headed self-possession is an essential condition 
of loyal service. As the author constantly insists, ‘One must be in 
control of one’s powers, or one has no self to give to one’s cause. One 
must get a personality in order be to able to surrender this personality” 
(p. 255). Loyalty in any sphere must be expressed “not in confused 
sentiments but through clearly conscious deeds” (p. 287). 

Enough has been said to indicate the way in which an Idealist ethics 
may approach some modern issues. Many of these are concerned with 
the creation of what Mr. H. G. Wells has called the state-consciousness, 
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and it is interesting to observe how a philosopher approaching the subject 
from a stand-point very different from that of many modern students 
of social tendencies reaches a conception of the goal not so very remote 
from theirs. The difference lies in the means. For Professor Royce the 
end is to be obtained not by coercion but through the development of 
public opinion in its best sense, not through mechanical devices but 
through a process of spiritual assimilation. 

The doctrine of loyalty as here set forth neither invites nor demands 
criticism on the formal or metaphysical side. Here is a theory of the 
moral life: The question is, Is it a mere flapping of metaphysical wings, 
or can it endure the ordeal of a practical application? It is impossible 
to read this volume without admiration for the way in which the test 


has been withstood. 
C. A. BENNETT. 


YaLe UNIVERSITY. 


Die Ethik Kants. Entwurf zu einem Neubau auf Grund einer Kritik 
des Kantischen Moralprincips. Von WILHELM KoprELMANN. Berlin, 
Reuther und Reichard, 1907.—pp. viii, 92. 

Within the last decade or so interest in ethics has steadily grown in 
Germany, and this has naturally led to a renewed study of Kant's moral 
philosophy. To the number of able treatises written by Hegler, Schmidt, 
Hagerstrém, Vorlander, Férster, Menzer, Adickes, and Messer, we can 
now add that of Koppelmann, the author of Kritik des sittlichen Bewusst- 
seins. Owing to the significance of Kant's ethics for his world-view and 
the fact that many of the younger German scholars have been attracted 
by the ethical teachings of the great criticist, investigations such as these 
possess more than a historical value to students of philosophy. The 
present work, for example, attempts not merely to offer an interpretation 
and criticism of the Kantian theory, but also to develop the basal moral 
laws from the a priori conditions of a spiritual kingdom—the kingdom 
of ends, as Kant would say—which are held to be the same in all rational 
beings and can therefore be known with absolute certainty. In this 
respect Koppelmann agrees with Kant in his endeavor to deduce the 
moral principles from the notion of a rational being as such, or, better, 
from the notion of a kingdom of rational beings. He accepts as correct 
both Kant’s method and his premises, but tries to show that Kant reaches 
a perfectly barren formula by exaggerating the principle of autonomy. 

As the most fruitful teaching in Kant’s ethics our author regards the 
idea—not clearly and directly expressed—that action in accordance 
with the principle of ‘fitness for universal legislation’ will result in the 
highest good, in the preservation of a society in which the highest is to be 
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realized. With this opinion I entirely agree: the thought in the back- 
ground of Kant’s consciousness was the notion of an ideal society, a 
society of rational beings; and it was the tacit assumption of this idea 
that made his fundamental principle in any way acceptable as a criterion. 
But it is the silent introduction of this standard, which after all, makes 
the system teleological, a thing Kant tried so hard to avoid. And he 
thinks he can avoid it, just as Koppelmann proposes to avoid it, by 
holding fast to the absoluteness of the categorical imperative. This 
theory is not social eudemonism, Koppelmann holds, for the welfare 
ethics declares that the act is moral if directed toward the realization 
of the ideal state, a view that would inevitably lead us to the principle 
that the end justifies the means. This criticism, however, is based on a 
misunderstanding of the welfare theory. It does not necessarily ‘teach 
that man either does or ought to think always of the highest good; social 
eudemonism is not identical with what Sidgwick calls empirical utili- 
tarianism. The social eudemonist could accept the Kantian definition 
of duty and still assert the social good to be the final test of morality. 
He could also, as has been pointed out often enough, make friends with 
the intuitionist. That he ordinarily refuses to regard the blind accept- 
ance of a categorical imperative as a higher moral motive than the con- 
scious adoption of a social end, is by no means to his discredit. However 
that may be, in so far as the categorical imperative aims at the establish- 
ment of a society of rational beings, and in so far as this ideal is the 
ultimate, though tacit, criterion of right and wrong, Kant’s ethical theory 
belongs to the very school of thought which he so bitterly attacked. 

The most fatal error, however, in Kant’s teaching, according to Koppel- 
mann, is his conception of autonomy, the view that the autonomous will 
forms the moral rules. The moral rules do not necessarily spring from 
the will: they may, like theoretical truths, have their seat in reason. 
Koppelmann therefore eliminates this notion of autonomy, retaining the 
other elements of the doctrine, and develops what he believes to be the 
logical consequences of the Kantian principles as follows: The moral 
rules are valid for all rational beings, absolutely valid in the sense of 
being independent of private inclinations and purposes. They are, fur- 
ther, laws which regulate the mutual relations of rational beings; they 
have social character, as Kant himself intimates. All the moral rules 
can be comprehended in one: Have respect for the autonomy of reason, 
that is, be truthful. Kant believed that no moral laws were given @ 
priori, but that there was only one principle of guidance for practical laws. 
The result of this teaching was that, in order to derive his moral laws, 
he was compelled to have recourse to empirical ends, for even his highest 
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good takes on an empirical character. Koppelmann, on the other hand, 
regards his own laws as laws which we actually apply as moral standards, 
as a@ priori laws, which are rooted in our own innermost essence. 

That the teachings of the modern teleological school of ethics have 
not been without influence upon our author is also apparent from his 
answer to the question concerning the sanction of the categorical impera- 
tive. Sollen is really a Wollen, though not exactly in the way in which 
Kant had understood it. As rational beings we desire complete spiritual 
community and, consequently, also the reign of the laws of the spiritual 
community. We desire them all the more because the dignity of mankind 
and our own personal worth and dignity depend upon them. It is there- 
fore not necessary to have recourse to a noumenal world in order to 
explain the consciousness of obligation: we really desire what the cate- 
gorical imperative aims at. This conception enables Koppelmann to 
solve a problem which had given Kant a great deal of trouble, the question 
of the relation of morality and happiness. How can the desire for happi- 
ness, which forms an inextinguishable factor in the human soul, be recon- 
ciled with morality? Man desires the spiritual kingdom and his happiness 
depends on the realization of that kingdom; his desire for happiness 
therefore is identical with his desire for the kingdom. But since his 
moral aspirations are also directed towards that kingdom, there is a 
harmony between the desire for the universal reign of the moral law and 
the desire for happiness. If Kant had seen this, it would not have been 
necessary for him to bring in the idea of God merely to make possible 
the realization of happiness in proportion to virtue. At the same time, 
according to Koppelmann, man must believe in the realization of the 
highest good, and faith in the highest good necessarily leads to religion, 
or rather, to ethical monotheism; indeed, the consistent development of 
faith in the highest good necessarily points to a supersensible realization 
of the same. As with Kant, metaphysical conceptions are here regarded 
as inseparable from the ethical conceptions. 

The theory developed by Koppelmann shows a tendency common in 
our day to make peace between the different schools of ethics. It seeks 
to reconcile the principles of rationalistic intuitionism, as taught by Kant, 
with the so-called teleological theory, both in the hedonistic and energistic 
forms of the latter. The emphasis, however, is laid on the rigoristic 
element: though ‘universal legislation’ aims at the highest good, we must 
not consciously aim at this, but must do our duty for duty’s sake. The 
free will problem is also settled in a manner agreeable to most modern 
moralists. Koppelmann refuses to accept Kant’s doctrine of freedom 
in the form in which Kant offers it, and assumes a causality of reason: 
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a man is free when he can resist his inclinations through reason; a man 
governed by his reason, by moral principles, is free. Why some men 
are lacking in moral principle, others not, the author does not undertake 
to explain; he accepts it as an inexplicable fact. And it is wiser to make 
this confession than to assume with Kant that the good will is a will 


chosen by a timeless, intelligible character. 
FRANK THILLY. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Duty of Altruism. By Ray Mappinc McConNELL. New York, 

The Macmillan Company, 1910.—pp. vi, 266. 

The problem which Dr. McConnell has set before himself in The Duty 
of Altruism is whether it is “possible to prove to the selfish man that 
altruism is right and rational.’ Right he defines in terms of what we 
should do well to call the idealistic theory, even though, in order to do so, 
we may have to alter our terminology at one or two other points. The 
application to conduct of the adjectives right and wrong is due to the 
presence of an ideal; the right is a form of the good, and the good means 
that which is adopted as an end by the will. That this position, with 
proper definitions, is identical with the view that moral judgments have 
their source in the emotions of approbation and disapprobation, is ex- 
plicitly recognized. The rational is defined—in accordance with a com- 
mon, but by no means universal, form of idealism—as being merely that 
mode of conduct leading to the end that appeals to desire. From these 
accounts of the fundamental terms Dr. McConnell believes it follows 
immediately that moral distinctions are absolutely subjective; so that 
it is sheer nonsense to say to another person, “You ought.” For either 
he is actually pursuing the end in question, so that your “ought” is 
unnecessary; or else it does not appeal to him, in which case the “ought” 
is mere nonsense. The attempt to avoid this conclusion by asserting 
that the interests of the broadest egoism—which the author seems to 
assume is a universal characteristic of human nature—and of altruism 
are identical, is declared to be inadmissible, because such identity is in 
fact not complete. 

The conclusion derived from the above definition of right is fortified 
by a critique of the various theories that claim universal validity for the 
moral judgment. This critique occupies the greater part of the book. 
By implication, all egoistic theories, hedonistic or otherwise, are rejected, 
though they are not subjected to a special examination. Theological 
theories, the first to be studied, are condemned on grounds familiar to 
every one and now almost universally accepted. The chapter on meta- 
physical theories criticises the system of Kant, Schopenhauer’s doctrine 
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of the disappearance of the illusion of individuality through sympathy, 
and the Hegelian doctrine of morality as obedience to the universal will. 
Its contents also represent nothing new, but, so far as Kant and Schopen- 
hauer are concerned, will be of use to the beginner in the history of ethics. 
The attempt to show that law or custom is the source of the distinction 
between right and wrong is met by the assertion that “when we shape 
our acts with reference to law and custom, we regard these as representing 
our own will, as representing what we should decide were we to take the 
trouble to investigate the matter in question.”’ The principles of logic 
are declared to be equally impotent to give us a moral code which we 
should ever dream of acknowledging where it required anything not 
demanded by desire. As against Sidgwick, Fouillée, and G. E. Moore, 
it is urged that identity, equality, and contradiction are categories that 
get meaning only as applied to some content. But moral judgments 
get their contents from standards which have their source in desire or 
approbation. Again, psychological theories which claim to show—whether 
without or with the aid of the theory of evolution—how altruism has 
arisen in some men can do nothing towards showing that it is obligatory 
for all men. The same is true of any theory of evolutional ethics 
whatever, no matter how successful it may be in proving that the cosmic 
process is working towards the ultimate extinction of the purely egoistic 
members of the race. 

The majority of the author’s criticisms seem to be, in the end, valid, 
though they too often fail to get the precise point of view of the writer 
criticised. Two matters, however, should not escape without mention. 
Dr. McConnell frequently uses the argument that a certain position must 
be false because it is incompatible with the fundamental principle ot 
what I have called the idealistic theory. But the only serious argument 
offered in behalf of idealism is that all alternative systems break down at 
some point. Hence his argument runs ina circle. Even more objection- 
able is the attitude which the author persistently takes towards meta- 
physical theories. ‘The metaphysical way of leading an egoist to become 
an altruist,”’ he writes “denies the efficacy of a method entirely scientific 
and positive, that is, resting solely on the facts of experience."’ Again 
he writes: “We must refuse to draw upon the resources of an invisible, 
transcendental, metempirical world. A justifiable obligation for man 
must be grounded in the actual nature of man, in his actual constitution, 
in his actual goods and purposes, that is to say, in his actual human will.’, 
Such crude statements are not calculated to advance the cause of empirical 
ethics among thoughtful students. The two ablest representatives of 
metaphysical ethics in this generation are T. H. Green and Martineau— 
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neither of whom, by the way, is ever mentioned. What were the methods 
of these men but the analysis of experience, the outcome of which, they 
held, proved that there is much more in experience than empiricists 
have ever dreamed of? Indeed it was precisely because he believed that 
he alone had been willing to stand by experience to the very end that 
Martineau called his own theory, in distinction from all others, idio- 
psychological. At bottom the same is true, with some limitations, of 
the Kantian system. The attack upon metaphysical systems of ethics 
must be based upon something better than the combination of misunder- 
standing and a priori reasoning here offered. 

But if, in the end, all non-idealistic theories will have to succumb to 
criticism, does it follow that I must not presume to say what ought to 
be the ideal for you or for the world because ‘‘one ideal is no ‘higher’ or 
‘better’ or ‘nobler’ or more ‘obligatory’ than another, except for the 
person who has it’’? Is it true that “I can recognize no ‘obligation’ 
either to form ideals or to conform to them, [because] if my ideal is simply 
what I will there is no sense in saying that my will ought to pursue it”’? 
This follows only if by right we mean nothing more than the approbation 
of the present moment. But, though the author ignores the fact, this 
is not the interpretation put upon it by the great leaders of idealism. 
It is not the view of Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and Hume, the modern 
founders of this theory. It is not the view of great contemporary repre- 
sentatives like Westermarck. Hume showed that, for common sense, 
right means that which is approved when all relations of the act to the 
judge's personal interests have been abstracted from,—the approbations 
of the “impartial spectator.” Hutcheson pointed out that he who uses 
moral terms claims to have taken into consideration the interests of all 
parties affected. By a passing reference, undoubtedly an echo of very 
definite statements of Cumberland, Shaftesbury shows that he recognizes 
that moral epithets claim to be the outcome of a consistent ideal. If 
these positions are correct, you ought has at the lowest a very extensive range 
of application. And he who is thus addressed can be led to acknowledge 
it, a classical instance being King David's response to Nathan's parable. 
How far this range extends becomes, therefore, a matter for a systematic 
investigation, of which the author has not attempted to make a beginning. 
When he does so, he will find, I believe, that even the complete egoist— 
if there be such a person—can be convicted of inconsistency in so far as 
he disapproves of making the same sacrifice for another person that he 
is willing to make for his own future. He will find, I believe, that the 
representatives of rationalistic or logical ethics, with all their fumbling, 
were really on the track of the significance of consistency and its place 
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in the moral judgment, though none of them seem to have clearly appre- 
hended the exact relation between the inconsistent and the contradictory. 
In any event it is certain that he will discover that the facts are far more 
complex than he has hitherto imagined, and that there is a long road to 
travel between the position that the moral judgment has its ultimate 
source in desire and any conclusions whatever about the range of its 
validity. 
FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 














NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


L’évolution de la mémoire. By Henri Prtron. Paris, Flammarion, 1910. 

—pp. 360. 

Henri Piéron and Georges Bohn are the most productive French investi- 
gators in the field of ‘animal behavior’ at the present time. It is to be re- 
gretted that a quarrel seems to have arisen between them, for which the dif- 
ferences in their scientific views would appear to furnish insufficient explanation 
and which wears a rather personal aspect. Bohn last year published an ac- 
count of his theoretical convictions on comparative psychology in a volume 
entitled La natssance de I'intelligence, and Piéron now follows with a work of 
generally similar scope. The chief divergence in the points of view of the two 
men is that while Bohn regards the phylogeny of mind as made up of sharply 
defined stages, new factors having been introduced by the development of 
the eye, the cerebral hemispheres, and the human cortex, Piéron lays emphasis 
on the continuity of the process, and maintains “‘l’étroite parenté des phenom- 
énes mentaux de l'homme et des animaux.” 

In accordance with this position the method of the book consists in dis- 
cussing the various types of phenomena to which the term memory may be 
applied, and attempting to show that there is no essential difference between 
them. The result of such a proceeding, despite the author's thorough ac- 
quaintance with the facts, to some classes of which he has been an important 
contributor, is to produce a certain impression of superficiality. The ideal 
work on the evolution of memory would endeavor not only to show a con- 
nection between the various forms of memory, but to explain the differences 
between them, and to offer suggestions as to how these differences have been 
developed. It is particularly the psychologist who finds any minimizing of 
these differences unwelcome, for while to the observer of the objective aspect 
of animal behavior all cases where the effects of former stimulation are evident 
may be, to a certain extent, considered under one heading, to one who is 
interested in their subjective aspect such phenomena as acquired organic 
rhythms, the slow learning of a labyrinth path, and inferential imitation 
pointing to the revival of a memory image, are interesting even more through 
their unlikenesses than through their common elements: they certainly must 
‘feel’ very different to the animal manifesting them. It is therefore in harmony 
with the general purpose of the book that the author repudiates the subjective 
point of view, maintaining that introspection can add nothing whatever to 
our knowledge of the evolution of memory. 

In the introduction, the continuity of memory phenomena is carried down 
even into the inorganic world. By ‘inorganic memory’ the author designates 
the various manifestations of inertia: solid bodies retain the effects of past 
stimulation, a magnetized bar of iron loses its magnetic character at a rate 
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which lags behind the diminution of the inducing current, and so on. As 
for organic or biological memory, it is held to differ from inorganic 
memory only in complexity: the fact that memory in living beings usually 
displays adaptation to their needs does not constitute an essential differ- 
ence, for on the one hand the influence of past stimulation is not always 
favorable to welfare, as when repeated exposure to toxins produces 
diminished rather than increased resistance to disease (‘anaphylaxis’); and on 
the other hand there are phenomena in the inorganic world which bear an 
adaptive aspect, as for instance the fact that chloride of silver resists the de- 
composing action of light by turning red in red light and green in green light. 
Under the head of psychological memory, the author disposes of the question 
as to whether associative memory, or the revival of the effects of a stimulus 
through the medium of another stimulus formerly experienced at the same 
time, introduces a new factor, by merely pointing out that it is found con- 
siderably lower in the scale of animal life than Loeb supposes; and the claims 
of the memory image to be a new order of phenomenon in the evolutionary 
process are dismissed with a general denial that the subjective aspect of memory 
processes is worth investigating. Considerable stress is laid in this section 
on the fact, pointed out by a pupil of Loeb, Brailsford Robertson, that the 
curve obtained in Ebbinghaus’s experiments on the effectiveness of repetition 
in memorizing, which shows that such effectiveness increases with the number 
of repetitions at first slowly, then more rapidly, and then slowly again, is 
coincident with the curve obtained in chemical processes of ‘autocatalysis 
in monomolecular reactions,’ that is, where one of the products of the reaction 
has an accelerative influence upon the reaction itself. This coincidence is 
held to indicate that the process of memorizing is a chemical process of the type 
in question. It is needless to say that Piéron is an emphatic opponent of 
vitalism. 

The three principal divisions of the book deal respectively with rhythmic 
persistences, with animal memory, and with human memory. The first 
of these topics is the one to which Piéron’s own investigations have contributed 
most. As an example of rhythmic persistence we may take the fact that 
sea-anemones, which open in a rising tide and close in a falling tide, continue 
to open and close at the proper times for a few days when the animals are 
placed in an aquarium. That this persistence is individually acquired and 
thus a true memory phenomenon, rather than the expression of an innate 
rhythmic tendency, is shown by the possibility of varying the rhythm arti- 
ficially. Book II, treating of animal memory, gives a good account of the re- 
sults of experimental investigation in this field. In writing of imitation the 
author seems to ignore the existence of purely instinctive imitation, and re- 
peatedly says that when an animal imitates another it is thereby proved to 
have a memory image. He also asserts that when an animal rapidly associates 
a percept and an action, it is shown to recognize the causal relation between 
them. These two bits of interpretation illustrate amusingly the fact that a 
writer who makes things easy for himself by saying that he will ignore the 
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psychic aspect of behavior altogether is usually betrayed into drawing in- 
ferences regarding it of a distinctly unguarded character. 

The discussion of human memory, finally, contains chapters on the modal- 
ities of memory, where the identity of the laws governing human and animal 
memory is maintained, for instance the law that forgetting is at first rapid 
and later much slower, and the law that a given number of repetitions is more 
effective if distributed over a considerable interval than if massed; on the 
variations of memory, ethnic, individual, ontogenetic, and pathological; and 
on the utilization of memory, in connection with which the author maintains 
that intellectual progress consists in a gradual freeing of intelligence from 
subjection to memory, by various devices, such as scientific laws and mathe- 
matical formule, which enable experience of the past to be conveniently syn- 


thetized. 
MARGARET FLOY WASHBURN. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 


An Outline of Logic. By B. H. Bopg. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1910.— 

PP. 324. 

“The aim of this volume is, among other things, to give a concrete discussion 
of ambiguity, to simplify the study of causal connections, and to treat with 
greater detail than is usually done the type of inference called circumstantial 
evidence, the nature of proof, and the postulates of reasoning. The place 
assigned to the syllogism is relatively small, the subject being presented with a 
minimum of detail. In the distribution of emphasis, the function of logic as 
a guide in reasoning has been constantly borne in mind. It is partly for this 
reason that the illustrations are, as a rule, taken from other sources than the 
physical sciences because I incline to think that in the past these latter have 
been relied upon more than is desirable. Finally I have added a chapter on 
sense perception, in the hope that it will aid in making logic a propedeutic 
to philosophy” (p. v). 

After the introductory chapter we find chapters on ‘Classification and Class 
Names,” “Ambiguity and Definition,” “‘Some Special Forms of Ambiguity,” 
‘*The Nature and Interpretation of Propositions,” “The Categorical Syllogism,”’ 
“Hypothetical and Disjunctive Syllogisms,”’ ‘‘False Assumption or Begging 
of the Question,” ‘The Proof of Universal Connections,” ‘The Proof of 
Causal Connections,” “Probability,” ‘Circumstantial Evidence and the 
Test of Truth,"’ “Observation and Memory,” “The Nature of Reasoning,” 
“The Authority and Test of Truth,” and “The Problem of Sense Perception.”’ 

The discussion first points out that the consciousness of likeness and of 
difference are the central thought functions in reasoning. Where likeness 
predominates, classification and class names result. But these change in 
meaning and are often vague, and ambiguity, one of the two most prevalent 
errors in reasoning, is the consequence. “An ambiguous argument correctly 
assumes some resemblance among the members of the class, but it mistakes 
the nature of the resemblance, and this is the reason why a statement which is 
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supposed to be true of all is true only of some” (p. 27). The test whereby am- 
biguity is exposed, ‘‘is to substitute other terms for those to which a suspicion 
of ambiguity attaches itself’’ (p. 27). 

The question is then raised as to “what the relation of classes must be to 
each other in order to make correct inferences possible.’ This leads to the 
statement that “‘a judgment is a mental assertion of something as true or 
untrue, while a proposition is the expression of the judgment in words” (p. 52). 
But a proposition is only one of the ways in which a judgment may be expressed 
and so there is a discussion of various transformations of propositions which 
are free from ambiguity. Here, for the purposes of underclass teaching, one 
might perhaps prefer a fuller exposition. 

The treatment of the categorical syllogism, like those by Jevons and Creigh- 
ton—except for the omission of their second rule—gives seven rules of the syl- 
logism and illustrates with circles. The errors of denial of the antecedent 
and affirmation of the consequent are reduced to cases of false obversion. 
After the formal fallacies follows the discussion of what are usually called 
the material fallacies. These are ambiguity and false assumption. In fact, 
“it will appear that the fallacies of ambiguity and imperfect disjunction may 
also, if we see fit, be viewed as cases of false assumption” (p. 95). ‘False 
assumption consists in making an assumption which an opponent would not 
grant if its real character were understood” (p. 95). Here, it will be observed, 
the author has practically followed Creighton in naming the two classes of 
fallacies, only that Creighton uses the conventional names in pointing out the 
fallacies included under these heads, whereas the author, ¢. g., gives only two 
special forms of false assumption: reasoning in a circle and irrelevancy or 
ignoring the question. The latter has a subordinate form, the Argumentum 
ad Hominem or the Argumentum ad Populum (p. 105). There is no doubt 
that some simplification of the sub-classes of fallacies would be very desirable, 
but the question arises whether this particular simplification compensates for 
the loss of the definiteness which the pupil finds in Creighton's presentation. 

In the chapters concerned with the inductive side of logic, a distinction 
is made between the proof of universal connections and the proof of causal 
connections. If “we wish to prove a universal connection, we must select 
our cases so as to vary the circumstances as much as possible. The process 
is a process of elimination. We rid ourselves of those circumstances in which 
our cases differ, in order to isolate the circumstances in which they all agree. 
If we find that all circumstances can be varied except one, we are entitled 
to conclude that this circumstance in which all the cases agree is an unfailing 
sign of the attribute in question; and the method by which this conclusion 
is established may, therefore, be called the Method of Agreement”’ (p. 110). 
This method, however, cannot prove a causal connection, for causation is not 
a matter of universal propositions, but of the elements involved in universal 
connections. We can say that, other things being equal, certain constituents 
produce the effects; in other words, we can get general propositions but not 
universals. Furthermore, universal propositions, as just quoted, result from 
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the emphasis of resemblances, whereas the reverse procedure obtains in proving 
causal relations. ‘‘We can discover causes only by noticing the difference 
between those cases in which the cause is present and those in which it is not’’ 
(p. 125). Consequently the Method of Difference is the characteristic method 
here, the Joint Method and Concomitant Variations being merely variations 
of Difference. 

The test of analogical inference is motivated doubt which is defined as ‘“‘a 
doubt that can point to some fact which seems to establish an analogy or a 
general rule as a basis for the doubt” (p. 166). If different analogies are 
combined to support a conclusion, we have circumstantial evidence. The test 
of this form of reasoning is again motivated doubt, also the harmony of the 
present experience with the large body of previous experience. 

A chapter on the Nature of Reasoning is followed by two chapters on the 
Authority of the Test of Truth and the Problem of Sense Perception which 
give the student an excellent introduction to further problems of philosophy 
and which, together with a good collection of exercises, bring the book to a 
Close. Pamip H. FoGet. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Die menschliche Geistestatigkeit in der Weltentwicklung. Eine kritisch-phil- 
osophisché Betrachtung des menschlichen Geistes, mit Anwendung der 
Prinzipien auf die Entwicklung der menschlichen Gesellschaft. Von 
Aucust J. Giss. Band I. Leipzig, A. Deichert, 1910.—pp. xvii, 278. 
This work, as the author tells us in the preface, “resulted from the attempt 

to comprehend the content of the Kantian doctrine, particularly the Critique 
of Pure Reason. In this connection I have proceeded upon the following 
assumption: There are in the world’s history world-ordering, spiritual activities 
(weltordnende geistige Tdtigkeiten), which have exerted a determining influence 
upon the development of the world. The Kantian Critique constitutes such 
a world-ordering, spiritual activity. It has exerted a determining influence 
upon the spiritual development of the world. But it also constitutes a human, 
spiritual activity. How is it possible that a human, spiritual activity should 
constitute a world-ordering, spiritual activity? This is the fundamental 
problem. From the standpoint of this assumption, I could consider the 
problem solved only when I succeeded in understanding the Kantian Critique 
as the product of a human, spiritual activity.” 

The meaning of this rather enigmatical Problemstellung appears gradually 
as the work proceeds. The author states that his attempts to attain an 
intimate appreciation of the fundamental problems of Kant'’s critical labors 
were unsuccessful at the outset, that Kant's achievements constantly appeared 
to him as something superhuman, something beyond purely human possi- 
bility. That Kant’s work was the product of human endeavor did not become 
fully intelligible, until it was interpreted in the light of the hypothesis that it 
really embodies two distinct systems of thought. 

These two systems of thought are the critical and the idealistic. With 
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the latter Kant's apriorism establishes an entangling alliance from which he 
struggles in vain to disengage himself. Hence the fundamental! motivation 
of Kant's thinking does not find full expression. This motivation springs 
from a world-ordering, spiritual activity, which strives after an order internally 
complete, 7. ¢., a closed system. That all possible experience necessarily 
involves a subjective element is Kant’s imperishable contribution. And 
while he is not successful in the attempt to evaluate this subjective element, 
he nevertheless furnishes the key to the solution of the problem. Thus 
space and time are not @ priori conditions in Kant's sense, but are ideal stand- 
ards of measurement, brought into being through the creative activity of the 
thinking subject, which employs these ideal standards to the end that it may 
introduce order, when the need arises, into the relatively undifferentiated 
experience of the preceding stage. A similar explanation applies to the whole 
of Kant's a priort machinery, as the author shows by a detailed examination 
of the Critique. Sense and thought are not different sources, but different 
levels of the ordering activity. The relation of faith and knowing is to be 
interpreted, not in Kant's sense, but in the sense that the belief in a fixed order 
is at the basis of all human knowing. 

The second part of the book consists of an application of this general stand- 
point to the social and religious development of man. The ordering activity, 
it appears, is, on the side of content, the expression of personality. It in- 
evitably takes the form of social activity, and so human history may be viewed 
as the progressive achievement of a higher world-order. The creative spirit 
in man brings into being, as the need arises, a higher type of morality and 
religion, just as the categories are brought into being in order to accomplish 
the ends of speculative activity. This view is exemplified by a survey of 
portions of Greek and Jewish history. 

According to the author, every fact is to be viewed in the light, and as an 
expression, of a world-ordering activity. But he nowhere attempts a serious 
discussion or justification of this ‘“‘world-ordering activity,” which is asserted 
to be fundamental to all that is. The reader finds in the book no point of 
contact with the discussions of the past decade concerning the matters which 
are brought up for consideration. With regard to this world-ordering activity, 
he is left in the dark as to its nature, its concrete content, and its necessary 
existence. Why it is necessary to appeal to a world-ordering activity in order 
to account for the reconstruction of human experience is by no means apparent. 
The author frankly assumes this at the outset, and thus saves himself the 
trouble of reflecting on the facts of struggle and adjustment. Hence the 
gratuitous hypothesis of a self-dependent, world-ordering activity, which 
constitutes, when rightly viewed, a closed system, within which all facts 
derive their being through the internal differentiations of a single principle. 
The style of the book is commendably clear, but its type of thinking,—as- 
suming as it does the transcendentalist position in advance of all argument,— 
is of the kind described by Professor James as ‘thin,’ a kind which, in its more 
pronounced forms, is now happily becoming obsolete. B. H. Bope. 

THe UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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Science and Religion in Contemporary Philosophy. By EmiLe Bovutrovux. 
Translated from the French by JONATHAN NIELD. London, Duckworth 
and Co., 1909.—pp. xi, 400. 

This book, which, by the way, is beautifully printed in large type on light 
paper, is an elaborate treatment of an interesting subject. The programme 
presented by the analytic table of contents is most inviting, but the text itself 
is very difficult to follow on account of its entire lack of concreteness. The 
whole treatment is highly abstract and metaphysical. 

In the introductory chapter the author sketches the changing relations of 
religion and science from Greek antiquity to the 19th century. Science and 
philosophy together sprang in part from religion, but they have gradually 
grown apart until science, at least, is radically separated from religion, the 
two presenting a complete dualism. They can no longer be said to present 
two sets of truths between which it is possible to demonstrate an agreement. 
They exist rather ‘‘one beside the other like two impenetrable atoms, placed 
side by side in space. They have come to an understanding, explicitly or 
tacitly, in order to abstain from scrutinizing one another's principles.” It is 
the relation of religion to science in the thought of this nineteenth century 
period that forms the problem of the book. The author finds in contemporary 
thought a naturalistic and a spiritualistic tendency. The philosophy of 
Comte is the first type of the naturalistic tendency. Positivism, or the 
religion of humanity, has certain significant aspects but also serious limitations. 
It occupies a “‘position of unstable equilibrium. It knows only the real and 
the useful. But in the real and the useful are necessarily implied other higher 
notions.” 

After Comte, the author discusses Spencer's doctrine of the unknowable 
as an attempt to relate religion and science. It is the recognition of this 
“something other and higher’ that characterizes the thought of Spencer: 
The religion of the unknowable, however, is merely a residuum of science and 
does not in any real sense afford an adjustment between religion and science. 
“How,” he says at the conclusion of his long discussion, “can we refrain from 
seeking the means of converting this possibility into reality?’ 

The monism of Haeckel is next examined. Haeckel raised “science to the 
rank of philosophy in such a manner as to find in it the means of overthrowing 
religions; and he has afterwards brought his philosophy to the level of these 
same religions in such a manner as to render it capable of replacing them. 
And the end, as a heterogenous principle, has created the means."’ The so- 
called ethics of solidarity, a variant of monism, covers up, the author avers, 
a persistent dualism between man and things. Science in all these attempts to 
adjust religion to itself really eliminates religion. ‘She herself would be our 
supreme requirement, our absolute, our ideal.” 

The claims of the psychologist and the sociologist are next taken up. Each 
offers a professedly adequate account of religious phenomena. The psychol- 
ogist attempts to trace the evolution of the religious sentiment and to offer 
a naturalistic account of religious phenomena in terms of the psychical or- 
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ganism. Certain deficiencies in the psychological account are supplied by 
the sociologist. Thus, in the explanation of duty or obligation, the sociologist 
is able to escape from postulating a transcendental basis by showing that the 
same effect is secured through the action of society upon its members. The 
explanations of the psychologist and of the sociologist are not, however, really 
scientific. The human egoand human society are not resolvable into mechani- 
cal causes. Psychology is powerless to explain the feeling of religious obliga- 
tion, and sociology must supplement its account by postulating not only a real 
society but also an ideal or divine social order. 

In Ritschlianism, the first aspect of the spiritualistic tendency in this period, 
the author finds a recognition of a specifically religious element, namely, 
feeling of faith. This, however, is narrow because it is anti-intellectualistic, 
and, as developed by Ritschl, becomes a subjectivity without content. “How 
can we see in faith, thus separated from all intellectual content, anything else 
than an abstraction, an empty form, a word, a nonentity?” 

After discussing in great detail the limits of science with respect to religion, 
the author turns to the philosophy of action. The outcome of his long and 
subtle argument may be expressed by his question at the close. ‘Action, 
existing solely for and through action; pure practice producing, may be, con- 
cepts, but not depending itself upon any concept, does such an abstract prag- 
matic notion still deserve the name of religion?"’ The doctrine of Professor 
James is not taken up in this connection but is reserved for a chapter of its 
own. We find here set forth, not James's general philosophy of pragmatism 
but rather what is embodied in the Varieties of Religious Experience. The 
author seems to think that here, again, we are confronted with pure subject- 
ivism. ‘Does not religion have objective value?’’, he asks. “If feeling is 
the soul of religion, beliefs and institutions are its body; and there is only life 
in this world for souls united with bodies.” 

The above paragraphs are not even a brief synopsis of the long and subtle 
analyses and arguments of this volume. The author seems to have a genius 
for rendering simple things obscure and for multiplying purely verbal dis- 
tinctions. To one of slightly pragmatic tendencies, the whole book seems to 
be a fine illustration of the futility of the abstract conceptual mode of treat- 
ment. Even when one grasps the meaning of the sentences, he feels that it 
is after all mere words. The hope that we may get some light upon what it 
is all about again emerges as we come to the “Conclusion,"’ which sketches 
the author’s conception of the difference between the religious and the scientific 
spirits, and last of all his conception of religion as such. This conclusion oc- 
cupies 22 pages and it is impossible for the reviewer to summarize it, nor is 
he able to discover in what respect the conception presents any advantages 
over those which are criticised in the preceding chapters. The final word 
of the book is that religion and science are essentially distinct and that they 
have each been developed through their mutual conflicts. Conflict has served 
to render the value and indestructibility of each more and more evident. 
“Strife tempers them both alike.” IRVING KING. 


Tue STaTe UNIVERSITY oF Iowa. 
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Schillers philosophische Schriften und Gedichte (Auswahl). Zur Einfihrung 
in seine Weltanschauung. Mit ausfiihrlicher Einleitung herausgegeben von 
EuGEN KUHNEMANN. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr'schen Buchandlung, 1910. 
—pp- 438. 

The first edition of Professor Kiihnemann’s book of selections from Schiller’s 
philosophical writings was published in 1902, and was discussed in the PHILo. 
SOPHICAL REvIEW for November, 1904. The present second edition will accord- 
ingly require little comment. The first edition met with a more cordial recep- 
tion from the general audience of Schiller lovers than from the schools, for which 
it was originally intended. The present book has accordingly been expanded 
by including selections which will prove useful to a general audience of culti- 
vated readers. The extensive Introduction of 90 pages is reprinted without 
change, but to the original list of selections are added the essay, Von den not- 
wendigen Grenzen des Schénen, and the entire collection of the Briefe siber 
die esthetische Erziehung des Menschen, instead of the original collection of nine. 
The number of the Votivtafeln has also been almost doubled. The reader 
interested in the development of Schiller’s reflective thought would probably 
have welcomed some selections from the early medical essays, which are 
interesting both for themselves and for the anticipations there of a number of 
Schiller’s later and most characteristic ideas. The volume is supplied with a 
useful index of names and topics. 


Emm C. Wii. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE. 


Form und Materie des Erkennens in der transzendentalen Aisthetik. Eine 
erkenntnistheoretische Untersuchung. Von Fetix Gross. Leipzig, Ver- 
lag von Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1910.—pp. 100. 

This is an attempt to show, by a rather circumstancial examination of Kant’s 
theory of space and time, as contained in the Dissertation, the first Critique, 
and the Prolegomena, that the Kantian doctrine of space and time, as pure 
intuitions, is untenable, and that its untenability is due to the backward state 
of psychology in Kant’s day, which did not recognize specific space and time 
sensations. Space and time experiences through the special senses do indeed 
presuppose space and time, as Kant held; but this does not argue that space and 
time have an extra-experiential origin. They arise in connection with organic, 
especially muscular, sensations, and are therefore original endowment only in 
the sense that they are bound to arise as soon as the infant can experience 
organic sensations. We do not dispose sensations in previously existing space 
and time; we have experiences of space and time. The theory of specific 
space and time sensations enables us to explain sundry phenomena inexplicable 
on the Kantian theory, such as the applicability of the category of space to 
external objects only, the tri-dimensional character of space, and symmetry. 

There are occasional errors, typographical and other, such as p. 10, l. 14; p. 
12, l. 35; p. 16, 1. 31; p. 61, 1. 11. A good index of names and subjects con- 


cludes the volume. 
Emi C. WILM. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE. 
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The following books also have been received: 

The Phenomenology of Mind. By G.W.F.HecGet. Translated, with an intro- 
duction and notes, by J. B. BamLtre. 2 vols. London, Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co.; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1910.—pp. xliv, 427; viii, 
428-823. 21/. 

The Psychology of Religious Experience. By Epwarp ScrRiBNER AMEs. 
Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1910.—pp. xi, 428. 
$2.50. 

The Philosophical Theory of the State. By BERNARD BosANQUET. Second 
edition. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1910. $3.25. 

Manual of Mental and Physical Tests. By Guy MONTROSE WHIPPLE. Balti- 
more, Warwick & York, 1910.—pp. xix, 534. 

A Text-Book of Psychology. By Epwarp BRraApFrorp TITCHENER. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1910.—pp. xx, 565. $2. 

Dogmatism and Evolution. By THkoporE DE LAGUNA and Grace ANDRUS 
pE Lacuna. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1910.—pp. iv, 259. 
$1.75. 

History of Ethics within Organized Christianity. By Tuomas CuminG HALL. 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1910.—pp. xi, 605. $3. 

The Basis of Musical Pleasure. By ALBERT GEHRING. New York and Lon- 
don, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1910.—pp. vii, 196. 

Three Philosophical Poets. By GrorGE SANTAYANA. Cambridge, Harvard 
University, 1910.—pp. vii, 215. 

The Evolution of Mind. By Josern McCase. London, Adam & Charles 
Black, 1910.—pp. xvii, 287. $2. 

Pragmatism and its Critics. By AppisoN WEBSTER Moore. Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1910.—pp. ix, 283. 

Christianity and Social Questions. By G. W. CUNNINGHAM. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1910.—pp. xv, 232. $.75. 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series, Vol. X. London, 
Williams and Norgate, 1910.—pp. 300. 10/6. 

Education in the United States. A Series of Monographs edited by NICHOLAS 
Murray Butter. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, American Book 
Company, 1910.—pp. xxiv, 1068. $2.50. 

Thought and Reality in Hegel's System. By Gustavus Watts CUNNINGHAM. 
Cornell Studies in Philosophy, No. 8. New York, Longmans, Green, and 
Company, 1910.—pp. v, 151. 

Principles of Secondary Education. By Cuartes De Garmo. Vol. III: 
Ethical Training. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1910.—pp. x, 
213. $1.00. 

Principles of Education. By FrepertckK Etmer Boiton. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1910.—pp. xii, 790. 
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The Presentation of Reality. By HELEN WopeHouse. Cambridge, University 
Press, 1910.—pp. x, 163. 

The Fundamental Problems of Metaphysics. By JAMEs Linpsay. Edinburgh 
and London, William Blackwood & Sons, 1910.—pp. xii, 135. 

The Unexplored Self. By GzEorGE R. MONTGOMERY. New York and London, 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1910.—pp. vii, 249. $1.25. 

Radium and Materialism or Physical Monism. By JAMES BROWN.—pp. 54. 

The Concept Standard. By ANNE M. Nicuotson. New York, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1910.—pp. 138. 

The Qualities of Men. By JoserH Jastrow. Boston and New York, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1910.—pp. xv, 183. $1. 

The Mystical Element in Hegel's Early Theological Writings. By GEORGE 
PLrmpToN ApDAMS. University of California Publications in Philosophy, 
Vol. 2, No. 4. Berkeley, The University Press, 1910.—pp. 67-102. 

The Judgment of Difference with special Reference to the Doctrine of the Threshold 
in the Case of Lifted Weights. By WARNER Brown. University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Psychology, Vol. 1, No.1. Berkeley, The University 
Press, 1910.—pp. I-71. 

A Study in the Psychology of Ritualism. By FREDERICK GoopRICH HENKE. 
Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1910.—pp. vii, 96. $1.05. 

An Inconsistent Preliminary Objection against Positivism. By ROBERT 
Arpicd. Translated from the Italian by Emmio Gavirati. Cambridge, 
England: W. Heffer & Sons, 1910.—pp. 52. 1/. 

Das Problem der Theodicee in der Philosophie und Literatur des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts bis auf Kant und Schiller. Von Otto Lempp. Leipzig, Verlag 
der Diirr’schen Buchhandlung, 1910.—pp. vi, 432. M. 9. 

Die Stetigkeit im Kulturwandel: Eine sosiologische Studie. Von ALFRED VIER- 
KANDT. Leipzig, Verlag von Duncker & Humblot, 1908.—pp. xiv, 209. 
M. 5. 

Substansbegriff und Funktionsbegriff: Untersuchungen iiber die Grundfragen 
der Erkenntniskritik. Von Ernst Casstrer. Berlin, Verlag von Bruno 
Cassirer, 1910.—pp. xv, 459. 

Encyklopadie der Philosophie mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Erkenntnis- 
theorie und Kategorienlehre. Von A. Dorner. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr’- 
schen Buchhandlung, 1910.—pp. vii, 334. M. 6. 

Der Sinn des Lebens und die Wissenschaft: Grundlinie einer Volksphilosophie. 
Von F. Mitier-Lyer. Miinchen, J. F. Lehmanns Verlag, 1910.—pp. iv, 
290. M. 4. 

Erkenntnistheorie und Naturwissenschaft. Von OswaLp KUvPE. Leipzig, 
Verlag von S. Hirzel, 1910.—pp. 47. M. 1.25. 

Rudolf Rocholls Philosophie der Geschichte. Von WERNER ELERT. Leipzig, 
Verlag von Quelle & Meyer, 1910.—pp. 138. M. 4.40. 
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Die Philosophie des Bewussten. Von M. B. Kuprerserc. Bern, Buch- 
druckerei Scheitlin, Spring & Cie, 1909.—pp. 72. 

Die Prinsipien der Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung: Eine logische Untersuchung 
des disjunktiven Urteils. Von Samuet Lourifé. Tiibingen, Verlag von 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1910.—pp. 221. M. 5.80. 

Ethik. Von Barucu pe Spinoza. Ubersetzt und mit einer Einleitung und 
einem Register versehen von Otto BaENscH. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr’- 
schen Buchhandlung, 1910.—pp. xxix, 315. M. 3.40. 

Wolffsche Begriffsbestimmungen: Ein Hilfsbiichlein beim Studium Kants. 
Zusammengestellt von JuLrus BAUMANN. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr’schen 
Buchhandlung, 1910.—pp. iv, 54. M. I. 

Wilhelm von Humboldts ausgewdhite philosophische Schriften. Herausgegeben 
von JOHANNES SCHUBERT. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr'schen Buchhandlung, 
1910.—pp. xxxix, 322. M. 3.40. 

Fichte, Schleiermacher, Steffens tiber das Wesen der Universitét. Mit einer 
Einleitung herausgegeben von EpUARD SPRANGER. Leipzig, Verlag der 
Diirr’schen Buchhandlung, 1910.—pp. xliii, 291. M. 4. 

La crise de la psychologie expérimentale. Par N. Kostyterr. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1911.—pp. 176. 

Epicure. Par E. Joyau. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1910.—pp. 223. 

Emile Boutroux. Choix de textes avec une étude sur I’ceuvre par PAUL 
ARCHAMBAULT. Paris, Louis Michaud.—pp. 290. 

Cabanis. Choix de textes et introduction par Georces Pover. Paris, 
Louis Michaud.—pp. 222. 

La psychologie animale de Charles Bonnet. Par Ep. CLAPAREDE. Genéve 
et Bale, Georg & Co, 1909.—pp. 95. 

La curiosité: Etude de psychologie appliqueé. Par Frtpéric Queyrat. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1911.—pp. vii, 141. 

Le concept du hasard dans la philosophie de Cournot. Etude critique par 
A. Darpon. Paris, Félix Alcan.—pp. 60. 

Siger de Brabant et l' Averroisme Latin au XIII™ sidcle. I'* partie: Etude 
critique; II™* partie: Textes inédits. Par PrerRE MANDONNET. Louvain, 
Institut supérieur de philosophie de l'université, 1908, 1911.—pp. xvi, 328; 
XXX, 194. 

Verita e realia. Per ALessANDRO Bonucci. Modena, A. F. Formiggini, 
I91I.—pp. viii, 518. L. 7.50. 
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The Prediction of Human Conduct: A Study in Bergson. B. BOSANQUET. 

Int. J. E., XXI, 1, pp. 1-15. 

Three basal facts are enumerated and explained by the writer in connection 
with the views of Bergson. (1) There is a distinct difference between mathe- 
matical time and conscious duration of time. The former is thought of as a 
succession of point positions, while the latter is conceived as a succession of 
intervals of experience. When revived from the past, these intervals are never 
exactly as they were in the past, but are linked with the experience of the 
present. Bergson complains of the fact that in connection with philosophy, 
language, and common sense the spatial, point-position conception of time 
is much confused with the conception of duration. Experience is pictured 
as a cinematograph picture. (2) The spatial conception of mathematics 
also vitiates the views of determinism and indeterminism. Alternatives of 
willed action are imagined as analogous to the forking of a road on a map. 
Such decisions are influenced not by the alternative possibility of action, 
like the possibility of taking the other road, but by tendencies characteristic 
of the actor. (3) Free action then is dependent on the whole self, not only 
as expressed at the moment of action or by the ‘crust’ of education and tra- 
dition, but by the total group of sentiments and characteristics formed long 
before action takes place and actively present at the instant of action. 
In considering Bergson's views of prediction of human conduct a distinction 
is made between prediction of natural events, when causes and conditions are 
known and mathematical time units are reckoned, and the prediction of human 
events, in which case the time interval of experience may alone be the cause. 
The second instance admits of two methods of attack: that of knowing the 
total facts, not as brute facts, but as living portions of the life of the person 
whose conduct is to be predicted; and that of subjectively experiencing all 
the mental factors, and, by actually living them, personally perform the deed 
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which was to be predicted. But because we can never get at all of the 
factors operating in the mind of any individual, both of these methods fail. 
Bergson, then—and in a broader sense Bradley also—states that prediction 
of conduct means a performance by proxy of the act to be prophesied. Bergson 
is pessimistic as to the feasibility of this method, but the writer, assuming 
the idealist’s attitude, believes that this method is practical in view of the 
fact that the universe is one, and specifically, because similar ideas are com- 
monly of simultaneous occurrence. Moreover, if the general conditions and 
elements of character are known in any individual case, one ought to be able 
to predict the drift of action under definite circumstances. 
C. A. RUCKMICH. 


La philosophie scientifique comme systeme de valeurs. FRANCIS MAUGE. Rev. 

Ph., XXXV, 10, pp. 387-408. 

A scientific philosophy has a task beyond the mere recording and classifying 
of data furnished by the special sciences. It must frame and hand over to 
the sciences for further investigation certain general questions or hypotheses, 
suggested by universal, practical demands or values, and thus affect somewhat 
the course of scientific procedure. To accomplish this end philosophy requires 
methods and criteria by which to single out the significant facts; it must have 
facts, and not abstract notions, as its principles, and must offer suggestions 
as to the utilization of these facts. The method suggested is that of material 
abstraction in contrast to mere ideal abstraction. To get at the individuals 
composing a system, elements which are actualities, and not mere conceptual 
devices, must be separated from each other. For this work, the logical method 
of difference must be supplemented by such auxiliary scientific methods as 
segregation, neutralization, differentiation, etc. Since the elements are thus 
independent and individual, the construction of the system consists in an iden- 
tification of these elements. Intuitions, that is, the universally accepted 
facts of experience, must be used as principles rather than conceptions, both 
because of the demand of induction for the individual, or particular fact, 
and of deduction for a progression from the knowntothe unknown. Systema- 
tization, then, consists in the identification of intuitive elements of represen- 
tation. Granted that this is a good theory, can science take it and use it? 
The fact of sensorial symbolism makes this possible. Every sense organ has 
a system of symbolisms, its own particular set of representations for describing 
the world. Are there any of these symbolic systems which can be substituted 
for others? The kinasthetic and affective systems can be thus substituted, 
and they are the most useful because they alone are susceptible of quantitative 
expression. The intuitive element of the first system is the material point, 
the least conceivable center of strain or movement, with its two simple func- 
tions, those of gravity and of electricity. The intuitive elements of the second 
system are the elementary tendencies to fuse and to discriminate. These ele- 
ments can be substituted for the conventionally understood elements of the 
various sciences. For instance, in biology, the cell can be expressed as a unit 
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with the functions of gravity and electricity. Similarly in psycho-physiology 
gravity can be substituted for affection and electricity for representation. 
These hypotheses of a scientific philosophy are to be distinguished from the 
creations of an uncontrolled imagination in that they are tried out in science, 
and in that they are no more arbitrary than the facts warrant. 

KATHERINE EVERETT. 


Le probléme morale et la sociologie. F. Patuories. Rev. Néo-Sc., XVII 

3, PP. 352-375. 

The spread of positivism seems to involve the giving up of the traditional 
ethical conceptions of duty, the good, obligation, and moral sanction. Current 
sociological ethics is essentially descriptive. The task of the moralist, ac- 
cording to this school, is not to make men better, in any absolute sense, but 
to point out to them certain types of action, which are nothing more than 
generalizations of human experience. The old ethics was prescriptive and 
based upon an essentially rational order with God as its final cause. This 
ethics was individual, deductive, and normative. Reasoning from the true 
nature of man, it addressed itself to the individual conscience. The new ethics, 
expressly rejecting all metaphysical and religious considerations, is primarily 
inductive. Occupying itself exclusively with the generalization and system- 
atization of customs and usages, it must, in the nature of the case, dispense 
with real duties. It then becomes sociology rather than ethics. For this 
inductive, empirical ethics, the distinction between good and evil resides in 
the idea, not in the facts. Obligation becomes merely the recognition of the 
utility of conforming to ameantype. The objections against the older ethics 
may be best met by giving of it a definition as precise, philosophical, and scien- 
tific as possible. From the point of view of the older ethics, reality is too rich 
to be confined within the set formule of positive science. Aside from relations 
of existences, there are relations of value. Over and above the dialectic of 
science is a dialectic of art, morals,and religion. Reason attains a knowledge 
of this order of values through a spontaneous intuition of the qualitative 
connections of things. This intuition or perception being of a very general 
character, our particular evaluations are often erroneous. Variations in 
moral practice do not argue against an absolute and universal ethics, but 
merely indicate that it is only gradually that man learns to judge of values 
with precision. However dependent on experience, the determination of 
particular values belongs peculiarly to reason. Inductive procedure here 
becomes nonsense. To explain the moral order we must refer back to God, 
the source of both existence and value. The progressive recognition of the 
qualitative relations which exist in the divine order constitutes all ethical 
evaluation and puts our intelligence into accord with that of the Creator. 
The ethics which comports with human nature is respect for order rendered 
moral by the action of a free will. To this specifically ethical conception, 
religion adds that of a divine commandment to be executed. All the great 
ideas of ethics follow logically from the recognition of the value of things. 
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Moral obligation is the recognition of the necessity of respecting the essentially 
reasonable order of things. But this intellectual conviction must be supple- 
mented by the love of a free will for this order. This rational, free, and 
generous love for the order of beings is the essence of the virtuous act. Com- 
pensation is to be found in the state of happiness, which, according to the nature 


of things, infallibly accompanies the practice of the moral law. 
J. R. Ture. 


Politik als Wissenschaft und Philosophie. Kurt Pescuxe. Ar. f. sys. Ph., 

XVI, 3, pp. 332-348. 

Every science must have some definite end in view: it must not content itself 
with an orderly array of facts alone, but must assimilate and digest them for 
the accomplishment of a set purpose. Politics, in the sense of a science of 
state-government in its widest application, also seeks fundamental concepts 
to be built up into an organized whole. But the following questions naturally 
arise in this connection: does political science, in the search for these concepts, 
make only @ priori assumptions; and of what nature are they? On what 
basis should the state act? Need it trouble itself about moral standards? 
A review of historical or economic facts cannot reveal normative standards. 
The teachings of ethics make it apparent that purposes are relative to some 
ultimate end; and that moral evaluations are subjective, not objective. Even 
philosophy and its special department of metaphysics cannot be of service 
in this respect. The principle of “highest good’’ cannot be found in any theory 
of the purposive existence of the universe, because such a theory is itself biased 
by a subjective point of view of moral ends. 

But, although philosophy can be of no assistance in the establishment of 
premises, an investigation of the methods of statecraft can possibly reveal 
them. An organized science of so general a nature, which forces its decrees 
indiscriminately upon mankind, must evidently possess some sanction, because 
it seems to be so successful in its task. The science of politics appears to derive 
its authority from the fact that it assumes as its own ‘highest good,’ the stand- 
ards which the individual citizens hold collectively. The most common ideal 
of mankind is self-preservation. Since society and the state in a measure 
realize this ideal and do so economically, they are advantageous institutions 
to the individual. Statecraft, then, is based on the standards of the people 
of the state, rationally applied to problems of government. The ethical 
value, the intrinsic metaphysical purpose of the principles, is not a problem 
for political science. Its problem is: with these moral standards acknowledged 


by the people, how can they be best governed? 
3 C. A. RuckKMIcH. 


Is Christianity a Moral Code or a Religion? L. Henry Scuwas. Harvard 
Theol. Rev., III, 3, pp. 269-293. 
There is a tendency at the present time to interpret Christianity as an ethical 
system rather than as a religion. This is due to the enthusiasm for social 
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welfare which seeks the sanction of the ideals of Christianity’s founder for its 
own ideal. The question as to the correctness of the interpretation is one of 
fact. Which has the support of the records? In the first place it is to be 
noted that nowhere in the writings of Christ’s followers do we find presented 
the conception of Christianity as a moral code. If this conception be never- 
theless the true one, the inference is that those who were taught uniformly 
missed this point of the teaching. In studying the problem, two questions 
must be considered. 1. Is Christ’s own teaching merely a system of moral 
precepts? His entire ethical instruction is confined to a few short passages, 
the beatitudes, the golden rule, and a few other epigrammatic statements. 
It is on the great religious concept of the spirituality of life that Christ concen- 
trates his attention. His habit of mind, as displayed in the parables, is to 
understand events and objects in this world as mere types of the truths of 
the spiritual world. The standard of righteousness, he asserts, is set for us by 
God in Heaven, and is not a construction of human minds. Faith, prayer, and 
repentance, essentially religious conceptions, are his theme, again and again. 
2. What is the teaching in the Acts and Epistles regarding the nature of 
Christiantity? A careful examination of these writings reveals an emphasis 
on metaphysical truth rather than on moral conduct. Paul glories in the facts 
of salvation and redemption; his mind is set on another world, one different 
in kind from ours. John and Peter have practically the same point of view. 
It was not until the time of the early church that men began to ignore the 
spirituality, the otherworldliness, of Christianity, and to lay stress on conform- 
ity to ethical standards. This distorted view has been more or less common 
in the church ever since, though held from different motives at different periods. 
It is important to realize that, however ideal the ethical code, it will be barren 
unless the spring of action is found in religion. 
KATHERINE EVERETT. 


The Passing of the Supernatural. AutFrep H. Lioyp. J. of Ph., Psy., and 

Sci. Meth., VII, 20, pp. 533-553- 

In some sense at least the supernatural is passing, Yet in the death of the 
supernatural do we not have a liberation of the spirit? When we think of the 
spirit as set free by the death of the body, or of an ideal meaning as set free 
by the passing of a civilization, we mean in either case that whatever dies or 
passes is particular, relative, or partial, and that whatever is liberated is uni- 
versal and whole. In the relation of whole and part which here appears, can 
the whole be said to tyrannize over or to annihilate the part? A negative 
answer to this question may be based, first, on the relation between the spirit 
and the letter, second, upon that between the soul and the body, and finally 
upon that between the ever-living God and the dying God, that is, between 
the supernatural im toto and the supernatural im parte. That the letter or 
form passes, is a common observation in moral ideas, art, science, philosophy, 
etc. The means are discarded, but the end remains and this end is the spirit. 
Anarchy has destroyed governments, but never government; license morals, 
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but never morality; doubt doctrines, but never truth; heresy and profanity 
religions, but never religion. Assertion of the spirit brings extreme license, 
but the spirit only becomes universal in achievement or in reality when it 
changes its license into a substantial freedom and makes of the neglected part a 
new instrument. In its recall and use, the partial past, although transfigured, 
loses none of its original individuality. Turning to the relation of body and 
soul, we note that the body lives for a short time and is apparently lost more 
hopelessly than the letter or institution. Yet here again we must hold that 
the soul is only realized by a restoration of the body in some sense, as a vital 
and primary whole or personality. As to the third relation, we may identify 
the supernatural in parte with the possible as an object of positive belief, 
and the supernatural in toto with the purely possible, the region of the whole. 
In this view, the dying or secularization of a Church, a soul, or an anthro- 
pomorphic God, means only a realization of the supernatural in the sense 
of the wide and free, its rebirth in terms of the human and natural. Further- 
more, the passing of the supernatural as other-worldism means the rise of a 
more dynamical view, an immediate realism and naturalism, an identification 
of reality with experience, an exaltation of action above form, an era of will. 
J. R. Ture. 


L’induction en mathématiques. G.H. Luguet. Rev. Ph., XXXV, 9, pp. 

262-269. 

The methodology of any science, and especially of mathematics, the author 
says, must be difficult, because it requires an acquaintance with both logic 
and the subject matter. There are two types of induction in mathematics 
—the one like that used in the concrete sciences, the other, reasoning by 
recurrence. The latter consists in proving a theorem for a value nm, and proving 
that if it holds good for n, it will hold good for m+1. In the former case, we 
reason on principles which we already know to be general; in the latter, we 
reason on the principles of a particular case. The method of recurrence is 
that of concordance; the ordinary method, that of difference. Mathematics 
is the study of the necessary; science, that of the constantly recurrent. The 
method of difference and the reductio ad absurdum are alike indirect proofs. 

N. WIENER. 


Deduction et syllogisme. E.Gopsiot. Rev. de Mét., XVIII, 4, pp. 478-490. 

The place of the syllogism in mathematics is disputed, one school denying 
it any function in the formation of general propositions, the other asserting 
the use either of the syllogism proper, or of that more general method, the 
logic of relation. Extension and comprehension are mutually reciprocal. 
From either comprehension or extension we can deduce two rules: (1) the 
extension of a term in the conclusion should be no greater than in the premises; 
(2) the middle term should be taken universally at least once. Scholastic 
logic, when it defines its figures by the nature of the middle term, neglects 
the essential character of its data and deals with chance resemblances. All 
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syllogisms can be classified on a basis of subject, quality, and mode. Rodier, 
a comprehensivist, calls a syllogism the immanence of the matter in the form. 
According to him, a concept is not a group of objects, but a system of qualities. 
The natural syllogism, he says, should consist solely of relations of compre- 
hension, for these alone are not tautological. But in fact these are tautological. 
Rodier calls analysis syllogistic. But extension and comprehension play no 
part in any mathematical proposition that needs proof, for subject and 
attribute are heterogeneous. Finally, modal propositions are not categorical, 
but hypothetical; mathematical syllogism too is hypothetical. 
N. WIENER. 


Personality and a Metaphysics of Value. J. A. Letcuton. Int. J. E., XXI, 

I, pp. 23-36. 

Fundamental problems of modern philosophy center in questions of evalu- 
ation; but a system of values involves a systematic study of personality— 
values are human in origin. There are three kinds of valuing attitudes: (I) 
theoretical or truth attitudes; (II) practical or overt action attitudes; (III) 
immediate emotional or feeling attitudes. The first applied to the three 
types of experience, viz., nature, fellow man, and god, establishes their reality. 
The second, referrred to the same three types, produces (1) technology of 
natural experiences, (2) instrumentalities of social order and well-being, (3) 
methods for entering into right relationship with God. The third attitude 
governs the other two and can likewise be referred to the three types of ex- 
perience. They are (1) feelings of natural beauty, (2) feelings of friendship, 
(3) feelings of worship and of personal relation to God. A®sthetic values are 
not classified because they are not a single unified type. The outcome of 
activities represented by practical and emotional attitudes are dependent 
upon the orders of existence indicated by truth attitudes. The principle of 
this classification is based purely on personality, on the harmonious enrich- 
ment of universal experience. 

C. A. RucKMICcH. 


A Unit-Concept of Consciousness. EpwWarD M. WEyER. Psych. Rev., 

XVII, 5, pp. 301-318. 

Psychology lacks a serviceable unit-concept of mind, a cautious reduction 
of consciousness to the lowest terms compatible with the limitations of science. 
The required concept should set bounds for comparative psychology by in- 
dicating how far downward in the scale of organic beings its surveys properly 
extend, and should embody in itself the demonstrable antecedents from which 
the human mind has evolved. That psychical units are possible as well as 
physical units is attested by the psychosis and the mental elements in de- 
scriptive psychology, the term in logic, the voluntary act in ethics, the family 
in sociology, and the like-minded group in the science of history. The sole 
qualification of every such unit is that it embody an auxiliary concept ren- 
dering a particular subject-matter more congruous and systematic. Three 
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assumptions are necessary for this unit-concept of mind, namely: conscious- 
ness, sensation, and feelings. As to consciousness, a small amount of com- 
plexity, differentiated in clearness as distinguished from sensory intensity, 
is assumed as a necessary trait of any mind capable of manifesting its presence 
and thus existing as an object for science. Sensations may be either tactual 
or muscular, the latter referring to sensations attending movement centrally 
initiated. All sensations may be regarded as formal and abstract, their con- 
creteness being due to their affective accompaniments. The feelings assumed 
are strain-relaxation and excitement-depression. In conceiving the autonomy 
of this mind, we must treat any single incoming sensation as an isolated fact. 
The sensation enters the two-dimensional system and the prevailing state of 
feeling depends on its position. If it contributes somewhat to the amount of 
change going on in the sensory content, it will either augment or produce a 
feeling of excitement; if it contributes to the quantity of the sensory content, 
this will make a displacement of the point in the direction of the feelings of 
strain, etc. The function of autonomous consciousness in respect of behavior 
seems to be the introduction of greater variety into the series of possible re- 
sponses to stimuli than would arise through mechanical causes acting alone. 
Consciousness has for its purpose the dislocating in time of the reactions from 
sensations. Whether all consciously-directed movements are the successors 
of simpler reflexes, or whether reflex acts may be regarded as the consequents 
of conscious acts, we cannot prove. But a serviceable hypothesis relating to 
the mind at the stage when consciousness did enter is the goal toward which by 


our unit-concept we should endeavor to approach. Austin S. EDWARDS 


Beitraige zur Psychologie des Ubersetzens. GABRIELE GRAFIN VON WARTENS- 

LEBEN. Z. f. Psych., LXVII, 1 and 2, pp. 89-115. 

The investigation has for its problem the systematic introspection of con- 
sciousness during the translation of Latin words and sentences into German. 
The method is that of Marbe. The observers were instructed to translate 
a given word or sentence, visually exposed, and then give an introspection of 
the experience they had from the translation. The sentences, though more 
difficult than the words, could be easily understood by one who had an average 
knowledge of Latin. The time between looking at a word or sentence and 
giving the translation was kept with a stop watch to one fifth of a second. 
Fifty words and 50 sentences were used. All of these were exposed to two 
observers; 35 words and 35 sentences were exposed to a third; 30 words 
and 30 sentences to a fourth observer. 

The results of the investigation are as follows: In the translation of Latin 
words, there were present, besides the perception of the words to be translated 
and the announcement of the translation, ideas, feelings, and different con- 
scious attitudes. Of special note were the attitudes of meaning and familiarity. 
The German equivalent came before its verbal expression, or at the same time 
withit. Auditory images or motor reactions occurred with all observers, while 
visual images were almost completely absent in five out of six observers. The 
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conscious attitude of meaning occurred during any stage from the first reading 
of the Latin to the rendering of the translation, also in combination with the 
other conscious contents, or as independent content. The same holds true 
with the attitude of familiarity. The attitude had to be differentiated into 
meaning of isolated words, syntactical meaning, and meaning of the inter- 
connection of the words. The existence of the former did not presuppose 
the latter. Besides the delayed translation, in which there appeared accom- 
panying or interpolated conscious processes between the perception of the 
Latin and the translation, there was an immediate translation. In immediate 
translation no kind of conscious processes were present between the perception 
of the Latin words and the translation. With the increasing ease of associ- 
ative connections between Latin and German words, the number of ideas 
coming up during the translation decreased, while meaning and familiarity in- 
creased. With the greater ease of associative connections the number of the 
accompanying and interpolated processes became smaller. The translation 
approached the immediate translation. The ‘“Einstellung’’ of the observers 
for the translation had no influence on the kind of mental processes reported. 
Austin S. Epwarps. 


Do Kittens Instinctively Kill Mice? Ropert M. YERKES AND DANIEL 

BLOOMSFIELD. Psych. Bul., VII, 8, pp. 253-263. 

The article is a report of a series of experiments in the Harvard Psychological 
Laboratory with two litters of kittens born in the mouse-proof animal room. 
The experiments were performed in fifteen minute periods, at irregular inter- 
vals. During the first week, each kitten was allowed to smell a live mouse 
twice but no reaction occurred. By the end of the second and third months 
all the kittens were killing and eating mice. Results were as follows: 
Kittens possess the instinct to kill mice, though the same reaction may not 
differ from the one toward any small animal. It differs radically, however, 
from that toward a lifeless object moved before the kitten. The instinct 
appears suddenly, at times before the end of the first month, but more com- 
monly during the second. The reaction is fairly definite in character, com- 
plex, and highly adaptive, involving the bodily states of attention, and being 
aroused by the movement and odor of the mouse—the latter factor being 
important after the first reaction. Opportunity neither for imitation nor 
experience is necessary for the efficient execution of the killing reaction, but 
is of assistance in the awakening of the killing instinct. In the first kill, 
the kittens seize the mouse so that they cannot be bitten by it, and though 
at first they kill it immediately, they soon learn to treat it in the habitual, 
playful way. Probably the instinct to kill is more highly developed in the 
female than in the male. CORRINNE STEPHENSON. 


The Puzzle of Color Vocabularies. R. S. Woopworts. Psych. Bul., VII, 
10, Pp. 325-334- 
Gladstone was the first to point out the vagueness of color names among 
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the early Greeks; and he inferred that it was due to an underlying sensory 
defect. Geiger extended the study to various ancient literatures, and came 
to the same results. In these literary remains, he found a word for red and 
reddish-yellow, but none for blue; and, in the oldest literature, none for green 
or yellow. He concluded that where there was no color name, there was an 
absence of sensitivity to that color. Magnus then took up the problem. 
His results led him to abandon the view of a close correspondence between 
color sensitivity and color vocabulary. The Gladstone-Geiger theory gained 
support later by the investigations of Rivers, who measured the color sensitivity 
of different peoples. The low sensitivity to blue among primitive people, 
he regarded as caused either by their primitiveness or their pigmentation. 
The writer maintains that the late appearance of names for greenand blue 
cannot be explained by racial differences. Abstract color names are developed 
late in a language from names of colored objects. That color name would be 
the first to develop which was the mark of an object of special importance to 
a race. M. E. Goupce. 


An Experimental Study of Imagination. Cnueves West Perky. Am. J. Ps., 

XXI, 3, pp. 422-452. 

The following extracts are from the author’s summary appended to 
the article: (1) We find that, under suitable experimental conditions, 
a distinctly supraliminal visual perception may be mistaken for and incor- 
porated into an image of imagination, without the least suspicion on the 
observer's part that any external stimulus is present to theeye. It follows 
that the image of imagination must have much in common with the per- 
ception of everyday life. (2) For preliminary purposes, images of memory 
may be distinguished from images of imagination as having particularity and 
personal reference. (3) We find that, in the great majority of cases, memory 
images of sight, sound, and smell involve gross movements of eyes, larynx, 
and nostrils, while the corresponding imaginations involve no such movements. 
(4) A detailed comparison of visual images of memory and of imagination 
brings out the following differences: memory involves eye-movement and 
general kinesthesis, imagination involves steady fixation and lack of general 
kinesthesis; memory images are scrappy, filmy, and give no after-images; 
while images of imagination are substantial, complete, and sometimes give 
after-images. We thus reach the general conclusion that the materials of 
imagination are closely akin to those of perception. Popular psychology 
looks upon memory as a photographic record of past experience, and regards 
imagination as working with kaleidoscopic, instable, undependable materials. 
Precisely the reverse appears to be true. The image of memory is stable and 
fixed in meaning, in reference; but it is exceedingly instable as conscious 
content. The image of imagination is the photographic record, a stable 
formation that stands still to be looked at. These results, positive as they are, 
can at present be said to hold only for the conditions under which they were 


obtained and for the observers upon whose introspections they rest. 
C. H. WILviams. 
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NOTES. 


Professor Harry Allen Overstreet, of the University of California, has been 
appointed head of the department of Philosophy in the College of the City of 
New York. Professor Overstreet will take charge of his new work in January, 
IgII. 

Professor S. W. Dyde, of Queens University, has been appointed Principal 
of a new school of theology in the University of Alberta, at Strathcona, Alberta, 
Professor Dyde will assume his new duties in October, I91I. 

We have received an early number of a new periodical entitled Logos: 
Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie der Kultur. The new journal will 
be directed by an international board of editors, divided into several national 
groups, and will be printed simultaneously in several languages. Already 
a German and a Russian edition are published and it is intended that in the 
future French, Italian, and American editions shall be issued. The editors for 
America are Professors Hugo Miinsterberg and Josiah Royce. Communica- 
tions to the German edition should be addressed to Dr. Georg Mehlis, Zasius- 
strasse, 68, Freiburg i.B. 

Dr. Kurd Lasswitz, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics in the Gymnasium 
Ernestinum at Gotha, died on October 17, 1910, aged sixty-two years. Dr. 
Lasswitz is known to students of philosophy as the author of Geschichte der 
Atomistik vom Mittelalter bis Newton, 1890; the life of Gustav Theodor Fechner 
in the Frohmann Klassiker der Philosophie; and Wirklichkeiten: Beitrige zum 
Weltverstindnis, 1900. 

Professor Wilhelm Schuppe, of the University of Greifswald, has retired 
from active service. 

A complete and correct edition of Schopenhauer’s Works in ten volumes, 
including hitherto unpublished letters and papers, is announced by the Verlag 
von R. Piper & Company in Munich. Professor Paul Deussen, of Kiel, is 
the editor. 

We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical peri- 
odicals: 

MIND, No. 76: H. W. B. Joseph, The Development of the Perception of 
External Objects (11); C. M. Gillespie, The Truth of Protagoras; A. A. Bowman, 
Difference as Ultimate and Dimensional; Helen Wodehouse, The Apprehension 
of Feeling; Discussions: F. C. S. Schiller, Absolutism in extremis; H. A. 
Prichard, Philosophic Pre-Copernicanism; H. W. B. Joseph, The Enumer- 
ative Universal Proposition; John E. Russell, The Humanist Theory of Value; 
Critical Notices; New Books; Philosophical Periodicals; Notes. 

THE PsycHoLocicaL Review, XVIII, 6: 7. V. Moore, The Influence of 
Temperature and the Electric Current on the Sensibility of the Skin; W. F. 
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Book, On the Genesis and Development of Conscious Attitudes (Bewusst- 
seinslagen); Knight Dunlap, Reactions to Rhythmic Stimuli, with attempt to 
Synchronize. 

Tue PsycnovocicaLt Butietin, VII, 10: R. S. Woodworth, The Puzzle of 
Color Vocabularies; Psychological Literature; Books Received; Notes and 
News. 

VII, 11: General Reviews and Summaries; Special Reviews; Discussions: 
Raymond Dodge, The ‘Pendular Whiplash Illusion’; Knight Dunlap, A Cor- 
rection; Books Received; Notes and News. 

Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL oF PsycHoLocy, XXI, 4: E. C. Rowe, Voluntary 
Movement; 7. Okabe, An Experimental Study of Belief; Z. R. Geissler, A 
Preliminary Introspective Study of the Association-Reaction Consciousness; 
E. B. Titchener and L. R. Geissler, A Bibliography of the Scientific Writings 
of Wilhelm Wundt; Commemorative Note—William James. 

THe JourRNAL OF PHILosopHy, PsycHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 
VII, 19: John Dewey, William James; J. E. Boodin, Truth and its Object; 
H. Heath Bawden, Art and Nature; William Brown, Note on a Quantitative 
Analysis of Mathematical Intelligence; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; 
Journals and New Books; Notes and News. 

VII, 20: Alfred H. Lloyd, The Passing of the Supernatural; Discussion: 
John Dewey, The Short-cut to Realism; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature 
Journals and New Books; Notes and News. 

VII, 21: Edgar L. Hinman, The Aims of an Introductory Course in 
Philosophy; Jay William Hudson, An Introduction to Philosophy through 
the Philosophy in History; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and 
New Books; Notes and News. 

VII, 22: H. M. Kallen, The Lyric Philosopher; DeWitt H. Parker, Knowledge 
and Volition; H. Heath Bawden, Art and Science; Reviews and Abstracts of 
Literature; Journals and New Books; Notes and News. 

VII, 23: A. W. Moore, How Ideas Work; Discussions: Ralph Barton Perry, 
A Reply to Dr. Brown; Harold Chapman Brown, A Note Concerning ‘The 
Program and First Platform of Six Realists’’; Reviews and Abstracts of 
Literature; Journals and New Books; Notes and News. 

Tue British JouRNAL or Psycuovoey, III, 3: Charles S. Myers, Instinct 
- and Intelligence; C. Lloyd Morgan, Instinct and Intelligence; H. Wildon Carr, 
Instinct and Intelligence; G. F. Stout, Instinct and Intelligence; William 
McDougall, Instinct and Intelligence; Charles S. Myers, Instinct and Intel- 
ligence. A Reply; C. Spearman, Correlation Calculated from Faulty Data; 
William Brown, Some Experimental Results in the Correlation of Mental 
Abilities; Henry J. Watt, Some Problems of Sensory Integration. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, I. 
Abtl., LVII, 1 u. 2: L. v. Karpinska, Experimentelle Beitrage zur Analyse der 
Tiefenwahrnehmung; Gabriele Grafin von Wartensleben, Beitrige zur Psychol- 
ogie des Ubersetzens; Literaturbericht. 
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LVII, 3: Richard Miiller-Freienfels, Zur Psychologie der Erregungs- und 
Rauschzustinde; Literaturbericht. 

Arcuiv FUR GESCHICHTE DER ParLosopute, XXIV, 1: Emanuel Loew, Die 
Zweiteilung in der Terminologie Heraklits; Leo Ehlen, Die Entwickelung der 
Geschichtsphilosophie W. von Humboldts; Stan. von Dunin-Borkowski, Nach- 
lese zur Altesten Geschichte des Spinozismus; Emil Raff, Die Monadenlehre 
in ihrer wissenschaftlichen Vervollkommnung; Rezensionen; Die neuesten 
Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der Geschichte der Philosophie; Zeitschrift- 
enschau. 

VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND Sozi- 
OLOGIE, XXXIV, 3: Richard Miiller-Freienfels, Zur Begriffsbestimmung des 
Asthetischen und der Kunst; Eduard Stamm, Das Prinzip der Identitat und 
der Kausalitat; M. Horten, Indische Gedanken in der islamischen Philosophie; 
Paul Barth, Die Geschichte der Erziehung in soziologischer Beleuchtung, 
XIV; Besprechungen; Philosophische und soziologische Zeitschriften; Notiz. 

Locos, I, 2: Ernst Troeltsch, Die Zukunftsméglichkeiten des Christentums; 
Wilhelm Windelband, Kulturphilosophie und transzendentaler Idealismus; 
Bernardino Varisco, Das Subjekt und die Wirklichkeit; Georg Simmel, Michel- 
angelo. Ein Kapitel zur Metaphysik der Kultur; Jonas Cohn, Wilhelm 
Meisters Wanderjahre, ihr Sinn und ihre Bedeutung fiir die Gegenwart; 
Karl Joél, Gefahren modernen Denkens; Friedrich Steppuhn, Friedrich Schlegel, 
als Beitrag zu einer Philosophie des Lebens; Notizen. 


RevvE PuILosopnHiove, XXXV, 10: F. Le Dantec, Les mathématiciens et la 
probabilité; 7h. Ribot, Le moindre effort en psychologie; F. Maugé, La phi- 
losophie scientifique comme systéme de valeurs; H. Piéron, Contribution a 
l'étude des sentiments intellectuels; Analyses et comptes rendus; Revue des 
périodiques étrangers; Nécrologie—W. James. 


XXXV, 11: L. Dugas et F. Moutier, Dépersonnalisation et émotion; L. 
Dauriac, Psychologie générale et psychologie musicale; N. Kostyleff, Les 
travaux de Il'école de psychologie russe: étude objective de la pensée; Revue 
critique: F. Paulhan, L’oubli, d’aprés le récent livre de Renda; Analyses et 
comptes rendus; Revue des périodiques étrangers. 


REVUE DE M&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morag, XVIII, 5: G. Sorel, Vues sur les 
problémes de la philosophie; C. Bouglé, Proudhon sociologue; Correspondance 
inédite de Ch. Renouvier et de Ch. Secrétan; Etudes critiques: Walter Kinkel, 
La logique de la connaissance pure; A. Lévi, Directions des études éthiques 
dans I'Italie contemporaine; Questions pratiques: Guy-Grand, Le procés de 
la démocratie; Supplément: Nécrologie; La philosophie dans les universités; 
Livres nouveaux; Revues et périodiques; Correspondance. 


REVUE DE PutLosopnie, X, 9-10: A. Gemelli, Darwinisme et vitalisme; 
A. Briot, Le probléme de l'origine de la vie; C. Torrend, Le transformisme 
dans les derniers échelons du régne végétal; E. Wasmann, La vie psychique 
des animaux; H. Colin, La mutation; R. de Sinéty, Mimétisme et Darwinisme; 
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M. Kollman, Les facteurs de l'évolution. La sélection et l'influence du 
milieu; R. D., La loi biogénétique fondamentale; J. Gérard, Evolution, Dar- 
winisme, vitalisme. Etat de la controverse en Angelterre; J. Maritan, Le 
néo-vitalisme en Allemagne et le Darwinisme. 

X, 11: C. Lucas de Peslotian, Histoire des idées et des recherches touchant 
la nature du diamant; R. Van der Elst, La suggestion; S. Belmond, La con- 
naissance de Dieu d’aprés Duns Scot; Th. L., Positivisme et pragmatisme; 
Les cours de philosophie dans les universités des pays de langue francaise 
pendant l'année 1910-1911; Les cours de la Revue de Philosophie. 2° année; 
Analyses et comptes rendus; Recension des revues; Nécrologie. 


Rivista pt Fitosorta, II, 4: Roberto Ardigd, Il positivismo nelle scienze 
esatte e nelle sperimentali; Pasquale D’Ercole, La reintegrazione della facolta 
teologica; Salvatore Minocchi, Religione e filosofia; E. Juvalia, Postulati etici 
e postulati metafisici; Giovanni Cald, Le ragioni dello spiritualismo; EZ. Troslo, 
Bernardino Telesio; Liberta di scienza e di coscienza; Luigi Luzzatti, I martiri 
nella storia del pensiero; B. Varisco, Realta e cognizione; Alessandro Levi, 
Bibliografia filosofica Italiana (1908-1909); Recensioni e cenni; Rivista delle 
riviste; Atti della societa filosofica Italiana. 
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Cornell Studies in Philosophy 


Under the above title a series of monograph studies will be pub- 
lished from time to time as representative of the work done in the 
philosophical departments of Cornell University. These monographs 
will be issued under the general editorial supervision of the professors 
of these departments, and will be composed of certain theses which 
have been accepted for the Doctor’s degree at Cornell University, 
and in some cases of more prolonged studies which have been carried 
on by graduates of the Sage School of Philosophy. 








The following numbers have already been issued :— 


No.1. Some Problems of Lotze’s Theory of Knowle 
edge. By Epwin Proctor Rosins, late Scholar and 
Fellow of Cornell University. With a biographical 
introduction by J. E. CREIGHTON.—pp. vii, 108. 75 
cents net. 

No. 2. Brahman: A Study of Indian Philosophy. 
By Hervey Dewitt Griswo_p, A.B., Ph.D., Professor 
of Philosophy in the Forman Christian College, 
Lahore, India.—pp. viii, 89. 75 cents net. 

No. 3. The Philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche. By 
Grace Neat Dotson, A.B., Ph.D., Professor of Phi- 
losophy in Wells College.—pp. 110. [Out of print. ] 

No. 4. The Ethical Aspect of Lotze’s Metaphysics. 
By Vipa F. Moore, M.S., Ph.D., Professor of Phi- 
losophy in Elmira College.—pp. iv, 101. Price 75 
cents net. 

No. 5. Maine de Biran’s Philosophy of Will. By Na- 
THAN E. Truman, A.B., Ph.D., Sometime Fellow in 
Cornell University.—pp. v, 93. Price 75 cents net. 

No. 6. The Philosophy of F. H. Jacobi. By Atex- 

ANDER W. CrawrorD, A.M., Ph.D., Professor in 
the Western University of Pennsylvania. — pp. go. 
Price 75 cents net. 

No. 7. The Fundamental Principle of Fichte’s Phi- 
losophy. By Eten Buss Tarsot, A.B., Ph.D., 
Professor of Philosophy in Mt. Holyoke College. 
—pp.140. Price $1.00 net. 

No. 8. Thought and Reality in Hegel’s System. By 
Gustavus Watts CuNNINGHAM,A.M.,Pu.D., Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy, Middlebury College.— pp. 
vi, 151. Price $1.25. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
Fourth Avenue and 30th Street NEW YORK 











CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
SAGE SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 





. G. Schurman, A.M., D.Sc., LL.D., President. J. E Creighton, A.B., 

.» LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics. E. B. Titchener, D.Sc., 
Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Psychology in the Graduate School. Frank 
Thilly, A.B., Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Phil hy. W.A. Hammond, A.M., 
Ph.D., Professor of Ancient and Medieval Phi hy. Ernest Albee, A.B., 
Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy. I. M. Bentley, B.S., Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Psychology. George H. Sabine, A.B., Ph.D., Acting Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy. L. R. Geissler, B.L., Ph. D., Instructor in Psychology. Alfred 
H. Jones, A.B., Instructor in Philosophy. Edward L. Schaub, A.M., Pb.D., In- 
structor in Philosophy. W.S. Foster, A.B., Assistant in Psychology. L, M. Day, 
A.B., Assistant in Psychology. 

COURSES OF LECTURES. 

I. LOGIC.—(1) Elements of Logic; (2) Logic and the Methods of the Sci- 

ences ; (3) Seminary in the Modern Developments of Logical Theory. 


Il. PSYCHOLOGY.—(1) Outlines of Psychology ; (2) Advanced Psychology 
(including Experimental and Physiological Psychology); (3) Psychological Seminary 
and Laboratory. 


Ill. ETHIOCS.—(1) Elements of Ethics; (2) Christian Ethics; (3) Funda- 
mental Problems of Ethics; (4) History of Ethics; (5) Practical or Applied 
Ethics; (6) Ethical Seminary. 


[V. HISTORY a ; 
ligion; (2) Philosophy of Re ~ >) - pee OF RELIGION.—(1) History of Re 
Vv. METAPHYSICS AND EPISTEMOLOGY.—(1) Systematic Theory 


of Knowledge; (2) Rationalism and Empiricism; (3) Intuitionism and Criticism; 
(4) Metaphysical Seminary. 

VI. HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY.—(1) Greek Philosophy (including the 
(3) Media and Roman); ee Medan oe Paro oar Aristotle ; 
3) Medizeval | meena 4 odern Philosophy ; temporary Philosoph 
in Germany, France, and Great Britain; (6) Current caited thensese . 4 

VII. RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPAR 
istry and Chemical Philosophy; (2) Systematic Physics and Ultimate rie icat thesis 
(3) Ps and Bio (in uding M of the Brain); (4) The Higher 
rature of Greece and y; (5) Science (including Social Institu- 
tions ) Political Economy, Roman Law, and International Law; (6) The Private, Politi- 
cal, and Religious Life and Institutions of the Hindus, Greeks, and Romans; (7) 
The Science and Art of Education. 


The Courses in the School of Philosophy are intended partly for undergraduates 
in Cornell University who desire a pace | acquaintance with the elements of the 
sciences, but mainly or an graduates 0 of this and other institutions who 

are preparing themselves for public positions (clergymen, teachers, professors, etc. ) 

and who eed ake protracted period of time (not less, it is recommended, than 
two, three, or years), to Se aateae stady and investigation of some of the subjects 
embraced in the School of Philosophy. For the Master’s degree at least one year of 
residence is always, and for the Doctor’s degree at least three years of residence are 
normally, requi The School awards annually to distinguished graduates of Cor- 
nell and other universities, three fellows $500 and six scholarships 
of $300 each. The scholarships are in for graduates who, during their 
uate course or subsequently, have given e of special attainments in 
Philosophy, or in any of its branches. The fe fellowships are intended for graduate 
students of one or more years’ standing, with high records, in the best American or 
foreign universities. The School is with a new and richly equipped Psy- 
chological Laboratory. Besides the University Library, which is well supplied with 
philosophical books, there is in the Library building, for the exclusive use of graduate 
students in Philosophy, a large and ely furnished seminary room with a care- 
fully selected special library. hool receives regularly all the important 
journals published both at home and abroad. For further information 

address The Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 














